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A DIARY OF NAPOLEON 


“It may be said without qualification that it is the most important contribution to Napoleonic 
literature that has yet appeared.’’—New York Herald. 


“it is easily believable that no “It is the unrolling of one of “It supplies a want hitherto un 
clearer revelation of the great Em- the most wonderful of minds, the met in Napoleonic literature. 


peror will ever appear than thisre- frank, unblushingly frank,revela- ™*. Johnston has done his work 
markable and unintended self-reve- tions which a great man made of =‘ *ki!fully, and it was a work well 
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a man put more of himself into wisdom, a ood of anecdotes and one of the most sumptuously i] 
his book than has this artist-au- and an unflagging narrative.” lustrated autobiographies ever pub 
thor.”—The Dial. New York Sun. lished.”-—Boston Herald 


Fully illustrated by the author. 86.00 net. Postpaid $6.30, 


The Japanese Letters of Hearn 
Edited by ELIZABETH BISLAND 


“A revelation, showing Hearn io *“*The most entertaining, self. “With delightful absence of seli 
Lave been a larger and finer char- revealing, ever-fascinatin ; liter. Consciousness, the writer tells of 
acter than even his admirers have ary correspondence pu lished the happenings about him, com 
quite realized . . . the best of gince the death of Robert Louis ments upon tl rious lore he Has 
all his books because it contains Steyenson.”’— New York Times. picked up, and describes lovely 
most of his rare, exotic personal- scenes he has chanced upon in his 
ity."—Chicago Record-Hervald. Illustrated, $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.21 wanderings The Dial 
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ligious magazine must neces- 
sarily be heavy, dull and uninter- 
esting—though good! 

Some religious magazines are 
just that. We aim to make Tur 
UNITARIAN ADVANCE different. 

We believe that Religion can 
be made the most interesting 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION AS A TRAINING FOR BUSI- 
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FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY 


THE MODERN 
CRIMINAL SCIENCE SERIES 


This series of translations of the most important works of eminent 
European authorities on Criminal Science, selected and edited by a commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, will fur- 
nish a systematic and sufficient acquaintance with the controlling doc- 
trines and methods regarding the individualization of present treatment 
and the study of the causes of crime that now hold the stage of thought 
in Continental Europe. Now ready: 


I, MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY 


By C. BernaLpo pe Quiros, of Madrid. Translated from the Second Span- 
ish Edition, by Dr. ALPHONSoO pe Savio, Assistant Professor of 

in Northwestern University. With an American Preface by the Author, 
and an Introduction by W. W. Smiruers, Esq., of Philadelphia, Secretary 
of the Comparative Law Bureau of the American Bar Association. 8vo. 
Cloth, $4.00 net. 


Sefior de Quiros is one of the most eminent of modern Spanish criminolo- 
gists. He has edited a “Library of Penal Science,” and has written ne a 
ise on “Crimes of Violence In Spain.” The present work is a concise surVey of 
all the Eurovean writers on Criminal Science during the last century. Several 
hundred are passed in review. It sums up the contributions of each one, aligns 
the respective schools of thought, and critically places each writer and each the- 
ory. It is the best reference handbook for learning the significance of each 
worker. 


Il, CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Hans Gross. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by Dr. 
Horace M. Kaien, Lecturer in Philosophy in Harvard University. With 
an American Preface by the Author, and an Introduction by JoserH 
Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Professor Gross is one of the half-dozen most eminent European students of 
Criminal Science. He has been a criminal magistrate, and is now Professor of 
Criminal Law at Graz, Austria. He is Editor of the “Archives of Criminal An- 
thropology and Criminalistics,” published at Leipzig; and has published numerous 
books and essays, including a Handbook for Criminal Magistrates (translated 
into French, Italian, and English). He was one of the first to study the psycho- 
logical methods of crime-detection. 


IN PREPARATION 


ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 
By Cesare Lombroso, late Professor of Psychiatry and Legal Medicine in the 
University of Turin. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50 net. 

IV. THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF PUNISHMENT. 
By Raymond Saleilles, Professor of Comparative Law 
Paris. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50 net. 

V. CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY 
By Enrico Ferri, Professor of Criminal Law and Procedure in the University 





Ill. CRIME, 


in the University of 


of Rome. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 

VI. PENAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Gabriel Tarde, late Magistrate in Picardy and Professor in the College of 
France. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


CRIMINALITY AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

By W. A. Bonger, Doctor in Law of the University of Amsterdam. 
Cloth, $5.60 net. 

VIII. CRIMINOLOGY 

By Raffaelle Garofalo, 
Cloth, $4.50 net. 
CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION 

By Gustav Aschaffenburg, Editor of the Monthly Journal of Criminal Law 
apd Criminal Law Reform, Heidelberg. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00 net. 


Send for complete descriptive pamphlet and SPECIAL OFFER for advance 
_ subscription to the entire set. 
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late President of the Court of Appeals of Naples. 8vo. 
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SECOND EDITION 


JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 
By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
| HISTORICAL WORK. 


‘Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre- 
mendous book; more thrilli than book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.’’ 


‘THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

| “I can only after reading from first to last 

| its more than pages that I have never en- 

| countered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 

| which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work.’’ 


JOHN T. MORSE, miter America 
Statesmen Series ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. “Perhaps thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 

instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 

plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are enlisted. Be 
this as it may, the merit and rm are none 
the less; he has seized well a splendid oppor- 
tunity and has written one of the great biogra- 
phies of our literature.’’ 


HORACE WHITE. “In my jutquent a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank with 
the very best historical writin ne of our time or 
any time. The only impartial history of the 
Kansas war.” 


-" 24s McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 

E. “A biography replete with facts and 

rarket by courage and candor, learning, and 
ustice.’ 


‘Portland OREGONIAN. “The most valuable 
4 nd comprehensive biography his season, 





issued t 
and the best and most candid —s- of Jobn 
Brown.”" 


W. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
| CAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student ana 

seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.’’ 


|Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 

| {its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 

j —. is this wonderful biography of John 
rown.”’ 


| Re North Carolina REVIEW. ‘In this 
biography Mr. Villard has touched high-water 
mark. The book is a delight to the reader for 
ma reasons. Full of life and movement, . 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
| of sympathy and yet without any loss in accurate 
| presentation, it sets a new standard for bio- 
| graphical efforts.’’ 


|Baltimore AMERICAN. ‘While the book 
| has populer features in that it is entrancingly 
| interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 

order and its style —— one a little of 
| Anthony Froude. . ° Villard has fllus- 
| trated in this book the Qnest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.’ 


| London TIMES, “It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
| thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better e "oO of bm 

whole story. . at becomes 
standard, and probably the final authority on ite 
| theme.’ 


| Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard 

| draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 

| terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War. Straight and clear in its literary way, 

this biography is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness."’ 


RY WATTERSON in_  Loutsaville 
COURIER JOURNAL, “No fault may justly 
be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of the story. 
It is minute and lucid, altogether fair and un- 
varnished.’ 


'Burlington (Iowa) HAWKEYE. “It is a 
book which will take a place in the library of 
every well established home in this part of the 
ecountry.”’ 


| HE 





FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED IN 7 
WEEKS. 





Fully (illustrated with portraite and other illua- 


trations. With copious notes and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1911. 

The Week 

The passage of the Tariff Board 
bill by the House is another personal 
victory for President Taft, for to him, 
it is admitted, the success of the meas- 
ure is due. It was not obtained with- 
out a hard fight, and the Democrats 
split, as usual, the next Speaker voting 


and working for the bill, on the ground 
that the aspect of the measure had been 





changed by an amendment giving the 
House the power to specify the subjects 
that the Board shall investigate. Mr. 
Clark was emphatic, however, in saying 
that this position of his in no wise af- 
fected his desire for the immediate con 
sideration of a tariff reform bill after 
March 4 next. This is the proper po- 
sition to take. The Board will undoubt- 
edly acquire some interesting facts 
—provided foreigners and our manufac- 
turers are willing to tell the exact truth 
about their industrial conditions—but it 
rests entirely with Congress whether it 
will or will not utilize those facts. As a 
standing admission of the wrong done 
to this country by the tariff-making 
of the past, the Board will also serve 
a useful purpose. But the time ought 
speedily to come when the people of 
this country will not be lulled into false 
security by the Tariff Board or by any 
other device, but will insist on the 
abandonment of a policy which is based 
on favoritism and special privilege and 
could not be rendered equitable by a 
thousand boards or commissions. 





Judge Baldwin does not assent to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s view of either the facts or 
the law, involved in their controversy, 
but now declares himself satisfied that 
his critic was sincere and devoid of per- 
senal animus. The matter originally in 
dispute was confessedly intricate, and 
though we still think that Mr. Roosevelt 
did not grasp the reasoning which led 
Judge Baldwin to make the decision he 
did in the Hoxie case, there is a great 
deal of force and of justice in what he 
says of the state of the law which made 
such judicial decisions necessary. This 
has been publicly admitted by Judge 
Baldwin himself, who has advocated a 
reform of the law of employers’ liabil- 
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ity. Federal legislation has been passed 
t»> cure, so far as it can, the old defects, 
and in many States efforts have been 
and still are made to put the workman's 
r:ght of compensation for injuries on a 
more enlightened and just basis. On 
this main question, Mr. Roosevelt is in 
and if he 
had made his campaign utterances as 


line with humane opinion; 


guarded and reasoned as this letter, lit- 
tle fault could have been found with 


him. 


The development of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission idea goes on apace. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, the two 
most interesting pieces of legislation at 
present are a bill calling for direct nom- 
inations up to the office of Governor 
and a Public 
enlarging the powers of the present 
Railroad Commission. This has 
been one of the best in the country, be- 


Service Commission bill 


long 
ing considered the model, unless first 
place should be given to Wisconsin's. 


it found that the 
are overworked and 


Now, however, is 


Commissioners 


are without adequate power; hence the | 
|present measure which would confer | 
j}upon them about the same control of | 
public utilities as is now vested in the) 


‘two New York State Commissions. In 


Maine, too, the new type of commission 


|is at hand. The Democratic caucus has | 


‘declared in favor of one composed of 
| five members, as in New York. It is not 
only to supplant the present Railroad 
Commission, but is to have supervision 
over all other public-service corpora- 
tions and the power to regulate rates. 
It must be a particular source of gratifi- 
cation to Justice Hughes to see this 
rapid spread of the commission idea. If 
there are any Democrats at Albany who 
are planning a backward step by attack- 
\ing the plan in this State, they had bet- 
jter take note how strongly the tide is 
running against them all over the Union. 


Whatever change of attitude has tak- 
en place, on the part of the Canadian 
Government, in the matter of trade 
agreement with the United States, is 
plainly due to the increasing demands 
made by the farmers of Canada. It was 
not so long ago that the authorities at 
Ottawa professed themselves indifferent 
on the subject. The time had gone by, 


they said, when reciprocity with the 
United States could be of moment to 


Canada. The Dominion had become self 


sufficing. Figures showing the great 
expansion of Canadian manufactures 
and commerce were adduced with a 


proud national consciousness, and it was 
argued thata protective régime and the 


bounty system, combined with tariff 
preference for British goods, had made 
Canada forever independent of the Unit 
ed States, industrially and commerciai 
ly. But it has been dissatisfaction from 
within more than pressure from without 
that has led the Government to take a 
lifferent view. In his travels through 
the Western Provinces last summer, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier found an active spirit 
of revolt against high tariffs among the 
farmers; and in December there took 
lace a scene in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa which the correspondent of 


the London Times declared to be “un- 
equalled by anything in the history of 
the Canadian Parliament.” A deputation 
of 800 representatives of agriculture pre- 
sented a demand for free trade. Short 
of that, they put in a plea for reciprocal 
free trade between the United States 
and Canada in all horticultural, 
cultural, and animal products, on the 
one side, and farm machinery, fuel, illu- 
minating and lubricating oils, etc., on 
the other. 


agri 





One element which enters into the 
whole problem is the amount and source 
of foreign capital invested in Canada. 
This has been little discussed. Recently, 
however, the Monetary Times of Toron- 
to published the result of some investi- 
gations which it had made. The figures 
were somewhat surprising. They show- 
ed, as was expected, that British capital 
had been put into Canada in large sums 

over $605,000,000 having been invested 
during the past five years—but that very 
little of it had gone into industrial en- 
insurance, land, and 
but a 


terprises; banks, 
public securities absorbing all 
small fraction. On the other hand, in- 
véstments in Canada by citizens of the 
United States, while only one-third as 
great, have nearly all been in mills and 
mining, packing plants, and factories 
which are often branches of American 
concerns. Among recent presidents of 


the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion, three were heads of branches of 
houses located in the United States. 





We presume that nearly every public 
utility corporation expects, sooner or 
later, to have questions affecting its reg- 
ulation by the State, and the reason- 
ableness of its charges, passed upon in 
one way or another by the courts. It is 
this fact which lends interest to every 
judicial decision bearing upon such con- 
troversies. One has recently been made 
by 
which had to do with a small concern 


the Supreme 


and 
but which laid down 


niary interests, 
some general principles applicable in 
more important cases. The Pioneer 


Telephone and Telegraph Company of | 


Enid had been ordered by the State Cor- 
poration Commission to reduce certain 
of its charges, but took an appeal to the 
courts on the ground, mainly, that its 
capitalization had not been properly | 
computed. On this point the Supreme 
Court upheld its contention and revers- 
ed the Commission. What was of espe- 


Court of Oklahoma, | 


with comparatively trifling pecu- | 
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fag 
‘a livelihood. And it is to the same 
|thought that we recur when our eyes 
fall upon some freak periodical which, 
from cover to cover, appears to belong 
‘to a nonsense world. What sort of peo- 
ple is it that support a magazine which 
begins with an article entitled “Heaven” 
and telling authoritatively of the na- 
ture of the future life, and ends with 
/one headed “Favorable and Unfavora- 
‘ble Days in February”? How many 
‘persons in this metropolis take in sol- 
emn earnest both the assurance that “art, 
literature, physics, and science are as 
much a part of our [the spirits’] life as 
yours” and the information that “for 
‘buying stocks, dealing with doctors, sur- 
‘geons, dentists, business enterprise, all 
| matters connected with electricity, spec- 
| ulation, and adventures where any risk 
is taken,” February 1, 5, 14, 19, 22, 27 
will be favorable and February 3, 6, 10, 
13, 17, 21, 25, 28 unfavorable days? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


character.” It would be interesting to 
hear from the Socialist vote-getter, Vic- 
tor Berger, upon this point. 

Although it is less than a year since 
vanadium ore of high grade was discov- 
ered in Colorado, the production of that 
metal is expected soon to become an in- 
dustry as extensive as tungsten mining. 
Last year Colorado produced about two- 
thirds of all the tungsten found in this 
country, worth more than $800,000. It 
is interesting to note, too, that this 
tungsten is a product of Boulder, one of 
the oldest mining districts in the State. 
The demand for both of these metals 
comes mainly from steel manufacturers, 
and as the use of vanadium is: admit- 
ted now almost to double the hard- 
ness and life of steel, there can be 
little question of a permanent market. 
The chemists, as recently complained 
by a speaker at one of their national 











|gatherings, may not be contributing 


In the January International Social- largely to the philosophy of life by run- 


ist Review, Eugene V. Debs solemnly | ning the elusive molecule to its ethereal 


‘warns the Socialist party against the source or establishing a final atom of 


cial interest in the opinion is the view 
that the valuation of a public-service 
company should not be limited to the 
mere tangible physical properties, but 
must include the value of the entire 
property as a “going concern,” It was 
not a question of good will or the worth 
of an unexpired franchise that the court 


took into consideration, but the fact | 
that, because there was “an established 
system of operation” and at present | 
“customers sufficient to pay the ex- 


penses and depreciation and some prof- 
ay was really a “value beyond 
the mere cost of reproducing the plant.” 


there 





It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world, and there are, accordingly, a few 
persons to be found in New York who 
like to hear Dr. Cook tell of the “satis- 


fying thump of success” that took place 
within his “own bosom” when he reach- 


|against the rule of privilege. Of course, | 
iu Germany, too, there is a divided So- | Hampton Institute that of 1,429 grad- 


dangers that come from popularity and | matter, but they certainly are adding to 
numbers. Already, he declares, his par-| that sine qua non, the dinner-pail, and 
ty has too many members who “regard in no direction more importantly than 
vote-getting as of supreme importance,” in mining. They are giving added val- 
and seek to make the Socialist propa-|ues to known ores, and new values to 
ganda so attractive to bourgeois voters | some hitherto unknown. For zine, 
as to render it rather a bait for votes | which formerly cost the miner money 
than a “virile and efficient revolutionary lon account of its refractory qualities in 


‘organization.” This is in curious con-| smelting, he now receives pay. Cyanide 


trast to the attitude of the German So-|is the backbone of many a gold camp. 
cialists, who glory in their being a Chemistry, too, like all other arts and 
“three-million party” and welcome any sciences, continually emphasizes its uni- 


voter who swells their total even if he | versality, for the first American vanad- 
be no more revolutionary than a Liber- | ium ore was called Kentsmithite, in hon- 


ai-Radical who votes for a Socialist ve- | or of Mr. Kent Smith, a metallurgist of 


cause he perhaps has no other way in | Liverpool. 


his district of recording his protest | 





The Southern Workman reports for 


clalist camp—those who think they 
should take part in the government 
‘and those who would be purely a party 


ed the “boreal centre,” and discuss the 
question whether there is “any one sure |o{ obstruction. Debs fears that the 


shoulder upon which we can hang the next election in this country will 
mantle of polar conquest.” This ought |show a large falling off in the last rec- 
not to be regarded as surprising, when |ord-breaking Socialist vote by the deser- 
we consider that In a community of five tion of those who are not really revolu- 
million souls a hundredth of 1 per cent.|tionary at heart or even wholly com- 
makes a very respectable number. It is mitted to Socialist doctrine. Socialism, 
this consideration that comes to our he declares, is a matter of evolution, 
rescue when we note the never-failing of wise growth, which ought not to be 
supply of gullibles that insures the con- | retarded by “obtaining for it a fic- 
tinuance of certain ancient, though per- | titious vote,” for it must keep its “revo- 





uates of that institution only two have 
ever been imprisoned for crime. Of 
over 2,000 non-graduates with whom the 
school has kept in touch, it knows of 
only five who have come into collision 
with the law. The Southern Workman 
adds, “a comparison with white schools 
on this point would be of interest.” Un- 
doubtedly it would, and undoubtedly 
most of them would not have so satis- 
factory a report to make. Outside of 
Hampton, it is true, however, that many 
of the schools of this type do suffer in 
public estimation because of the mis- 


haps not honorable, methods of gaining lutionary character” and “working-class | conduct of students who have been per- 
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haps but one session in a school and, 
without actually claiming to be grad- 
uates, pass themselves off as students. 
Naturally, the school they have attend- 
ed suffers at their hands and they create 
prejudices right and left. Even with 
this drawback, the true understanding 
of the value of the work done by Hamp- 
ton and its kind spreads daily. Who 
can doubt that such a school pays a 
thousand times over? 





We had not looked to the Philippines 
for a solution of the problem of English 
composition, but a copy of the College 
Folio, the new undergraduate periodical 
of the University of the Philippines, 
gives evidence of an enthusiastic and 
well-directed attack which is already 
bearing fruit. The contributors are all 
natives, yet we do not observe that in 
point of style the articles fall very much 
below the corresponding productions of 
our own students; the subject matter 
strikes us as more wholesomely interest- 
ing. Designed to cultivate among the 
students the habit of literary expression 
in English, the Folio sensibly confines 
itself to the treatment of Philippine 


matters, and more particularly to the, 


preservation of native traditions and 
songs, all the lore which advancing civil- 
ization promises to consign to oblivion. 
We note, for example, a Cagayano labor 
song, an extremely interesting account 
of the Filipino passion play, and descrip- 
tions of folk-dramas, marriage customs, 
image-bathing, and the caste system. 
But these young journalists do not limit 
themselves to folk-lore, peculiarly fitted | 
for this task as they somewhat naively 
admit themselves to be. They give us 


have been Regent in the imperial capi- 
tal during the absence of King George 
and the Queen in India, but a regency 
has apparently been found unnecessary. 
The Duke is privately considered one 
of the most capable generals in the 
army, and his recent visit to South Af- 
rica, on the occasion of the first ses- 
sion of the federated Parliament, cre- 
ated a pleasant impression, both at the 
Cape and at home. The announcement 
of his appointment immediately after 
the conclusion of a reciprocity agree- 
ment can hardly be more than one of 
those coincidences against which Sher 
lock Holmes warned all amateur logi- 
cians. The Duke’s name has been men- 
tioned in connection with Ottawa for 
months. Tradesmen in that city are 
naturally rejoicing, and politicians, of 
course, will continue to represent that 
public opinion which long ago became 
conscious that the boilers of a ship are 
more vital to it than the most attrac- 
tive figurehead. 





After the fall of Napoleon III a wave 
of republicanism swept over England, 
and “Citizen Dilke” was caricatured and 
lampooned as he lectured throughout 
the country on the expenses of royalty, 
arousing conflicting passions which fre- 
quently led to rioting. Distinguished 
athletically and politically even at Cam- 
bridge, owner of the Athenwum, a con- 
stant traveller who could write of his 
observations effectively, Sir Charles was 
marked at so early an age as thirty as 
a future Premier of England. Revul- 
sion of feeling caused by the Prince of 


| Wales’s desperate struggle with typhoid, 


|Gladstone’s avalanche in the Commons 


literary criticism, an appreciative essay 
on a contemporary Tagalog novel, and 
a plea for a purely native literature in 
English; in English as a national lan-| 
guage “will be presented the irresistible | 
arguments of a Filipino Burke, and in| 
its dancing trochees and gliding dactyls | 
will some day lisp a tropical Herrick.” | 
We promise to welcome the little brown | 


Herrick when he comes; let him lisp as 
tropically as he pleases, but spare us a) 
Filipino Burke!—all the arguments that | 
are really irresistible are the exclusive | 


property of his opponents. 


| 





| 


Canada’s high place in the British of- | 
ficial mind is plainly indicated by the 
appointment of the late King Edward's 
brother as Governor-General for two 


against “disloyalty,” and seven years of 


;}conservative reaction under Disraell, 


failed to obscure him. At a time when 
English youth learned mensa, mensam 
and the Eastern Question together, Dilke 
was at least the most conspicuous au- 


‘thority on foreign affairs. In 1884 he 


was an important member of a Glad- 
stone Cabinet. A year later his career 
was snuffed out by a domestic scandal 
which kept him out of Parliament for 
seven years, out of the Cabinet for life. 
His country lost the best of Dilke, 
though of late years he was given due 
weight as an authority on foreign rela- 
tions, as Ireland lost Parnell. 








Paris is shocked by a scandal in con- 
nection with the national Bureau of 





= = 
years. The Duke of Connaught was to Printing. When a law of 1902 suthor 


ized the reconstruction of the Bureau 
on another site, assurance was given 
that the expense would not exceed four 


million francs. It now comes out 
that Parliament and the Ministry 
have all along been deceived, the 
officers of the Bureau having known 
from the first that the cost of 
transfer would exceed. ten million 
francs. With a charming reluctance 
to alarm Parliament, however, by 
mentioning so great a sum, they fur 


nished incomplete and inaccurate infor 


mation relating to the undertaking. The 
dance of the millions has commenced 
laments the 7 ss; we are at the 


dozenth, and t} ‘Ss no evidence that 
it is the last. In the chief architect 


the Commission of Inquiry has not dis 


covered any of the necessary profes*ion 
al qualities. For the chagrined French 
man there is only one solace. Is it not 


admirable? asks the Temps 


It is not to be supposed that the Vati 
can is “looking for trouble.” in its 
lations with various civil powers, but it 
is certainly finding it Another serious 
misunderstanding between Germany and 


the Holy See is now threatened by the 


Pope’s direction that all Catholic cler 
gy, especially Catholic teachers. shall 
take the anti-Modernist oath In so 


far as this applies to Catholic professors 
in state universities, the Prussian Gov- 
ernment has interposed a strong ob- 
jection, practically amounting to a veto. 
Its contention is that such an oath 
would impair the independence and the 
devotion to scientific inquiry which have 
so long been jealously guarded in Ger 
;man universities. The latest communi 
‘cation from Rome appears to recede 
‘somewhat from the first position taken, 
though there is not yet such a ful) re. 
treat as was made last year by the Vat- 
ican, when ‘t fronted an aroused public 
opinion in Germany, in the case of the 
unlucky encyclical relating to Borromeo. 
In Italy itself, the feeling against the 
spirit now animating the Curia seems 
to be growing stronger. It would be. 
come highly inflamed if the rumor 
should prove true that the Pope intends 
to close the Vatican galleries during 
the coming celebration of the tndepen- 
dence and unification of Italy. Such an 
expression of disapproval would be so 
foolish that we cannot believe it is seri- 
ously contemplated. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON FREER TRADE. 


The message which President Taft 
sent to Congress last week, along with 
the project for a trade agreement with 
Canada, quietly takes some very bold 
positions. We mean, of course, that 
they are bold for the chief of a protec- 
tionist party Mr. Taft, to be sure, 
throws the inevitable sops. He says 


that the proposed free exchanges with 
Canada would not be “a violation of the 
protective principle,” since this “does 
not call for a tariff between this country 
and one whose conditions, as to produc- 
tion, population, and wages, are so like 
But case-hardened protectionists 


the Tribune's Washington 


curs.” 


will reply, a 


rrespondent declares that they are al- 
ready doing, that they do not give the 
half of a straw for that or any other 
principle,” but that they do not want, 
and will fight to the bitter end, “any re- 
cuction of the tariff, even partial and 
ir. favor of a single country, which will 


in any way affect the products of their | 


constituents.” 


That 
yielding protectionism which the Presi- 


is the spirit of brute and un- 


cent has fronted, and we already hear 
the responsive groans and curses. New 
kngland Republicans are reported to be 
in a rage. In the agreement with Can- 
ada they say that they get a slight re- 


duction on watches and a few trifling | 


Yankee notions, but that they are threat- 


ened with ruin by the free admission of | 
On this subject Repre-| 


Canadian fish. 
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reciprocity treaty on which they could 


lay their hands. In particular must 
he recall the way in which his party 
canced 


Cenadian treaty of Cleveland's first Ad- 


‘ministration, and vowed that it would 
«tand by the sacred codfish of New Eng- | 


land to the last syllable of recorded time. 
But the President's message shows that 
he is thinking of larger things, and for 
their sake is ready, if need be. to drive 
a wedge temporarily into his party. His 
attitude is broadly conceived and is de- 
fended by arguments that look before 
Mr. Taft can see, in this mat- 
He is 
Gloucester or 


and after. 


” 


ter, further than the “deestricts. 


not willing that either 
Duluth 


what should be a large national policy. 


should have the final voice in 


Nor will he consent to have the propos- 
ed agreement with Canada nicely meas- 
ured by a yardstick. though it 
could be figured out that Canada might 
gain a fraction of one per cent. more 
than the United States, or that some lo- 
cality would lose the value of a quarter 


Even 


of a ton of hay, the real reasons for 
coming to terms with Canada would re-| 


main, and remain compelling. 


They are admirably stated by the 
President. He sets forth both the de- 


‘tailed, immediate advantages and the 


larger and far-reaching results. With 
him it is obviously a question of a new 
national attitude, and of a new trade 


policy growing out of it. In sober lan- 


y 3 i na. r ' 
al, but have incontinently killed every | 


upon the Bayard-Chamberlain | 


sentative “Gussie” Gardner is so broken guage Mr. Taft gives expression to the 
up that he sheds tears—salt tears, we/feeling which has been creeping upon 
suppose, such as might be wrung from/the American people as they have seen 
a cured codfish. Senatov Lodge has not | their natural resources deeply cut into 


been heard from, but in view of the last | and their old complacency in the 





over the Canadian line. It will be said 
that his reasoning is essentially that of 
_free-traders, and that logically it ought 
/to be pressed much further. But we are 
not saved by being logical @ outrance. 
| Let the general arguments be what they 
|}may, here is a specific attempt to throw 
down a few sections of a tariff wall that 
|never should have been built; and what- 
‘ever criticism may be made of this petty 
detail or the other, the large benefit to 
the people on both sides should be the 
determining consideration. 

The President has put his party in 
Congress to a sharp test. It has been 
talking of its desire to do something for 
the consumer and to ease the pinch of 
tariff taxes. Mr. Taft has now forced it 
to show whether this was more than 
arrant hypocrisy. In his attempt to 
compel the Republican protectionists to 
show their hand, he ought to be aided 
by the Democrats, who should lose no 
opportunity to press the trade agree 
ment in Congress by every parliamen- 
tary means at their command. 


THE CRIMINAL'S PRIVILEGE. 


The Constitution of the United States 
contains the declaration that “no per- 
‘son shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself”; 
and the same prohibition is contained 
in the Constitution of the State of New 
York. Historically, of course, the prin- 
ciple embodied in these Constitutional 
enactments arose in the course of the 
development of the ecclesiastical and 
common law of England as a protection 
against persecution and injustice; and 
equally of course its justification in rea- 
son rests upon its efficacy as a defence 





Massachusetts campaign, and of his sol- 
emn pledges to do all that he could to 
promote reciprocity with Canada, he 
must be thinking unutterable things. 
Republican Congressmen from along the 
Canadian line are saying that the enact- 
of this 
Canada would mean 
delegations in Congress” from all the 
border States; and they add that, if the 
American farmer is thus sacrificed, he 
“will never again vote for a protective 


tariff arrangement with 
“solid Democratic 


ment 


tariff manufactured product.” 


But 


any 
that would not be so awful as it 
sounds! 

Mr. Taft must have been aware that 
all these outcries would follow. He knew 
perfectly well that the Republicans have 


been prating about reciprocity in gener- 


> 


thought of having much goods laid up 
for many years disappearing under the 
pressure of population and the shifting 
of production and trade. It is a feeling 
of undeniable apprehension. Something 
must be done, but what? No man is wise 
enough to prescribe infallible remedies 
for the symptoms of national over-strain 
and congestion which Americans have 
been exhibiting, but that man is blind 
who cannot see the promise of at least 
partial relief in looking about for new 
sources of supply for our national ne- 
cessities, together with new markets for 


our expanding manufactures. It is this | nent peril. 


broad policy of which President Taft 
urges a special application in the way 
of seeking to do more business on bet- 
ter terms with our 8,000,000 neighbors 


| 


for the innocent, not as a shield for the 
guilty. In actual practice, however, we 
have almost completely lost sight not 
only of the historic basis of the rule, 


‘but also of the rational sanction which 


can be pleaded for it. Times have 
changed completely since the days of 
the Stuarts, when the principle first 
found lodgment in English legal prac- 
tice; the danger of persecution or in- 
tentional injustice in our criminal pro- 
ceedings has long ceased to be a real 
and practical consideration; and yet we 


/go on as though it were an ever-immi- 


And while it may on the 
whole be true, in spite of this, that the 
rule is a desirable safeguard against 
the punishment of the innocent, we set 





aimost no limit to the stretching of it 
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beyond its natura] scope, even though it 


be manifest that such stretching can 
serve no purpose whatsoever except the 
escape of the guilty. 

Being embedded in the Constitution, 
the right of an accused person to refuse 
to “be a witness against himself’’ must, 
of course, be strictly respected. But it 
is one thing strictly to respect a Con- 
stitutional right; it is another thing to 
guard it with infinite care, to hedge it 
around with every possible outlying de- 
fence, to permit nothing to be done 
which might by any possibility be re- 
garded as an encroachment upon it. 
This kind of jealous guardianship is 
justified, nay demanded, when the 
right in question is one of the funda- 
mental rights of a freeman; but the 
right to refuse testimony in a criminal 
case has no such character. It is pure- 
ly a matter of expediency; it is a means 
to an end, not an ena in itself. The 
mere fact of an accused person being 
called upon to answer a question relat- 
ing to the charge against him cannot by 
the remotest stretch of fancy be regard- 
ed as in itself unjust; it is only the pos- 
sible consequences of it that may pro- 
duce injustice. In other words, the rule 
itself is one of the outer barriers set 
up, out of a scrupulous regard for the 
rights of the innocent, to prevent possi- 
ble abuses of the machinery of justice; 
and to protect this barrier by a still fur- 
ther barrier, as though it were itself a 
precious or sacred object, would strike 
us all as the height of absurdity were 
we not so accustomed to the spectacle. 
That “no person shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a _ witness 
against himself” is asserted by the Con- 
stitution; but the dragnet which has 


brought under the definition of being “a 


witness against himself” an infinite va- 
riety of things which do not come liter- 
ally under that designation has been the 
creation of our courts. And what the 
courts have done the courts can undo. 


In rendering his decision in the Cal- 


lan law case, Judge Crain in his in- 


troductory remarks, speaking of the de- 
cisions of our courts under the immu- 
nity provision of the Constitution, says 
that “it has invariably been held that 
its interpretation was to be liberal 
rather than literal and broad rather 
than narrow.” We do not deny the 
correctness of this assertion; nor shall 


we venture an opinion as to whether of reasoning and interpretation the priv-| 


somewhat novel features, is justified by 
the precedents or will be confirmed upon 
appeal. We do wish to observe, however, 
that the only way in which the re- 
quirement of the Callan law compels a 
man to be “a witness against himself” 
is by the ascertainment of his identity; 
that it does not involve the statement 
of any circumstance, the clearing up of 
any detail, the admission of any culpa- 
bility, or of any act implying culpabil- 
ity. But this required disclosure of the 
identity of an automobilist after a col- 
lision is, in Judge Crain’s opinion, suf- 
ficient to bar it under the immunity 
clause, because it may become “a link 
in the chain of evidence against him.” 
The law, he says, is unconstitutional 
because “the statement required to be 
made may under some circumstances be 
self-accusatory or tend to establish a 
criminal liability or subject the maker 
to criminal prosecution.” Would it be 
going very much farther to say that a 
law requiring an automobilist to con- 
tinue to keep his number displayed af- 
ter an accident is a violation of his 
rights under the Constitution? Should 
he be made thus potentially to expose 
his guilt to the public view? 

The question involved in choosing be- 
tween a reasonable and an extravagant 
construction of this immunity is of 
very great importance in itself, but of 
still greater importance as part of the 
whole attitude and character of our 
criminal procedure. To strengthen that 
procedure, to make it efficient. and im- 
pressive, is one of the crying needs of 
our national life, and is at iast coming 
to be so recognized. Our condition in 
regard to this particular matter and 
the attitude that should be assumed to- 
ward it by our courts has been admir- 
ably expressed by Wigmore in his great 
treatise on Evidence. “The privilege,” 
he says, “should be kept within limits 


as strict as possible. So much of it) 


| lies in the interpretation that its scope 
‘will be greatly affected by the spirit in 
which that interpretation is approach- 
ed . . . the decision will constantly 
|depend upon whether the privilege is 
‘approached with favor or disfavor, with 
|fatuous adulation or with judicious 
‘appreciation. In the past twenty years, 
jene especially in a few American courts, 
this practical difference of effect is 
|plainly apparent; for under the guise 


‘plicit favor, been so extended in appli- 


cation beyond its previous limits as al- 
most to be incredible, certainly to defy 
common sense.” In this, as in the still 
more important matter of endless ap- 
peals, delays, and reversals upon tech- 
nicalities we must get back to common 
sense if we are to preserve the efficacy 
of the criminal law. 


—— EE 





WOMAN AND INTELLECT. 

The vote of 29 members of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences for Mme. Curie, 
against 30 votes for her male rival, M. 
Branly, indicates almost a practical cer- 
tainty that her election as a member of 
that illustrious body is only a matter of 
time. The near approach to a majority 
in her favor is the more impressive 
from the fact that those who voted for 
her election did so in the face of the 
advisory decision adverse to the admis- 
sion of a woman which had been ren- 
dered by the Institute of France, but 
which was not binding on the separate 
Academies composing the Institute. And 
when it is further considered that the 
rival candidate was a man of sixty-five 
whose name had twice betore been pre- 
sented to the Academy, with strong 
claims to recognition for his contribu- 
tions to physics, it would seem safe to 
say that the fact of Mme. Curie’s sex 
would not of itself have prevented her 
from receiving a majority of the votes 


of the Academy. In a case of this kind, ». 


with the rivals both men, the consid- 
eration that the younger aspirant, ap- 
pearing for the first time, could easily 
have another chance, while with the 
elder it must be now or never, would 
be very likely to be decisive unless the 
claims of the younger man to the hon- 
or were overwhelmingly superior. 

Both the near approach made by 
Mme. Curie to membership in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and her actual) failure 
to attain it, may serve to teach the same 
lesson in regard to the much-mooted 
question of the capacity of women for 
the highest forms of intellectual 
achievement. Her fame, of course, was 
secure before the Academy issue ever 
arose; her name had been added to 
the little roll of women who had dem 
onstrated scientific ability of a very 
high order, alongside those of Sonya 
Kovalevsky and Mary Somerville. But 
to a multitude to whom the stamp of 
formal acknowledgment counts for so 


his own decision, in a matter involving | ilege has by them, in the spirit of im- | much, the fact that this woman has all 
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i 
but been accepted as a peer of the emi-|ly highest achievement, that constitute 


nent men who compose the Académie 
des Sciences, in spite of the obstacles 
set by “immutable tradition,” will have 
a stamp of conclusiveness that her gen- 
eral reputation would not have carried. 
And on the the 


other hand, circum- 


stance that her sex was unquestionably 


thrown heavily into the scale as a hin- 
drance and may very possibly have 
been the decisive factor, will serve once 
again to emphasize one of the chief fac- 


tors that have to be taken into account 


i making comparisons between men's 
It 


possible to judge of the pvtentialities of 


and women's achievements. is im- 
women as compared wita men by what 
has actually been recorded of achieved 
results, so long as those incentives which 
are the greatest spur to human effort 
are present in the case of men and ab- 
sent in the case of women. Women are 
handicapped by the lack of a thousand 
forms of incentive and opportunity; and 
if the nevertheless 
denied 
the usual .orm of recognition, one can- 
not but be struck with the contrast, all 


along the line, between the conditions 


rare woman who 


scores a splendid success is 


surrounding women and those surround- 
ing men. 


The simple fact is that the assertion 
of woman's incapacity for the highest 
intellectual achievement has never had 
Incidentally, the 
maintenance of that assertion has given 


any substantial basis. 


occasion for some of the best of those 
examples of defective logic and unscien- 
tific 
fully strew the path of sociological and 


modes of thought which so plenti- 


economic discussion generally. For a 
while, scientific persons—-scientific in 
their specialty, but, alas, only plain 


persons when dealing with matters to 


which a human interest attaches—were 
very fond of settling the whole business 
by reference to the weight of the fe- 
male brain; an argument which, even if 
it had not been knocked in the head by 
various developments of a closer study, 
would in any case have been worthless 
the obvious fact that from 


the aggregate weight of the brain no in- 


owing to 


ference could be made even as to the 


the chief support of the doctrine of in- 
' feriority. 

But the rareness of high distinction 
in women as compared with men would 
call for no explanation if people mere- 
It is 
true that educational opportunities have 


ly exercised a little imagination. 


now, for some years, been liberally open- 
ed to women, but these constitute but a 
small part of the elements in the case. 
The whole of those decisive furces that 
determine the career of a man, that keep 
him spurred to effort, that sustain him, 
both morally and materially, in the pur- 
uit of his aim, are absent in the case 
of the overwhelming majority of wo- 
men. Encouragement, comradeship, the 
hope of a happy and successful life, the 
fear of failure—all these constant and 
pervasive forces, quite as much as love 
of the work itself, form the spring of 
the young man’s action; not in the case 
of one woman in a hundred is the like 
People are willing to allow for 
|this in a sort of way, but they have not 
enough imagination to make anything 
like adequate allowance. And as for the 
|}absence of any example of the absolute. 
ly greatest achievement, it ought only 
to be necessary to point out that Amer- 
‘ica has not yet produced either a Shake- 
|speare or a Newton, although the num- 
|ber of her male inhabitants to whose 
|literary and scientific aspirations there 
has been no obstacle has been incom- 
|parably greater than that of all the wo- 
| men since the world began of whom the 
| same can be said. 


| true. 


SELLING PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Coleridge has a remark somewhere 
about the danger that a literary man’s 
executors may make sad work of his 
Of that we have had many ex- 
But there is a more poignant 
peril. It is that those in legal charge 
of a dead writer’s documents and letters 
guilty of outrages upon taste 
and even breaches of good faith, which 
he in his grave cannot resent but from 
which his name must suffer. In this 
icity, for example, there was last week 
a sale of the effects of a well-known 


brains. 


amples. 


may be 





not to speak of the efficiency— | figure in our literary world, and in 
of that part which is concerned in the them were included letters to him 
higher intellectual processes. It is long|by living men of the most intimate 
since one has heard much of this argu-|and confidential character. These he 
ment; it is the rareness of great intel | had treasured, as was his right, but now 
lectual distinction In women, and the/|that he is gone they are as coolly 


absence of any examples of the absolute- l thrown upon the market as if they were 


weight 





‘merely his ink-stand or candle-snuff- 
In some instances these letters 
were of so markedly private a nature, 
being intended for his eye alone and fill- 
ed with comment upon men and things 


ers. 


that could not with propriety even be 
handed about, much less sold at auc- 
tion, that their alarmed and mortified 
authors were forced to go to the sale 
themselves and buy them In. 


It is little to say that such things add 
terror to death. An indiscreet 
biographer is bad enough. We remem- 
ber what a wholesale burning of old let- 
ters and diaries set in on the occasion 
of the publication of Froude’s Carlyle 
documents. If such revelations could be 
made, which of us is safe? That was the 
horrified question which literary men in 
England and the United States at once 
asked themselves, and soon the chim- 
neys were smoking with manuscripts 
that might make scandalous printing 
after the owners were dead. We know 
what Tennyson thought of this sort of 
breaking every seal and betraying the 
trust; but it probably never entered into 
his imagination that an heir could 
|seek to coin money out of letters in 
which friend breathed confidences to 
\friend. Matters which were so delicate 
|that they could not, either legally or 
with decency, be published in a biog- 
‘raphy, it seems to be thought may be 
knocked down by the auctioneer’s ham- 
‘mer to whoever will buy. 


a new 


In this instance it is only necessary 
to ask what the dead man himself would 
‘have thought and said of such a pro- 
|ceeding, in order to perceive what an 
affront it is to his memory. Himself of 
proved fastidiousness in taste, and of 
the nicest loyalty in friendship, he 
would have been cut to the quick if he 
could have fancied such a brutal dispos- 
al—or attempt to dispose of communi- 
cations of which he would no more have 
thought of making a public prey than 
he would of the whispered interchange 
‘of lovers. A methodical man, he had 
kept these letters, along with a mass of 
lothers, but the idea of making mer- 
chandise of them would have been as 
foreign to his soul as it would have been 


cruel. To take a dead man’s skull and 


grow in it a pot of basil is a sweet and 
wholesome thing compared with this 
plan of doing something which would 
be excruciating to him in order to make 
a pot of money. 
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“The Dead Command.” In the case re-| concerned to get new buildings for kept in greater secrecy than surrounds 
ferred to, they evidently do not, if their | themselves than to relieve part of the (the archives of any European country, 


be taken as a command. But even the 


living have some rights! As a mere 
matter of law, we should suppose that 
this hawking of the private letters of 
men still alive and sensitive could be 
enjoined. They certainly could not be 
printed without permission; how, then, 
sold in manuscript? But, of course, the 
gentlemen involved did not wish to ad- 
vertise their sense of outrage, or actual- 
ly to make a bad matter worse by tak- 
ing legal proceedings. They quietly put 
up the amount of cash necessary to ob- 
tain possession of what was really their 
own all the time. Rather than permit 
any imputation to rest upon the discre- 
tion of their dead friend, or allow any 
chance collector to display their secret 
communings with their old confidant, 
they were ready to make a pecuniary 
sacrifice—and for some of them it was 
considerable—and say no more about it. 


We are glad to think that such pe-| 
culiar displays of callousness in regard | 


to the feelings of both the dead and the 
living are very rare. But they ought 
to be entirely impossible. Botanizing on 
@ mother’s grave is respectable beside 
offering to barter away the most cher- 
ished and sacred tokens of friendship 
belonging to the dead. 








OUR NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 
The recent fire in one of the offices 


of the Geological Survey should draw | 


attention to a measure which has been 
pending before Congress for the past 
fifteen years. As it happens, no gov- 
ernment records of importance were de- 
stroyed when a room in the Geological 
Survey was burned out; but the escape 
was only evidence of good luck. The 
whole Survey is in a rented building 
which is not fireproof; but, in this re- 
spect, it is not much worse off than 
every other department in Washington, 
for none of them is wholly in fireproof 
quarters, and one—the Department of 
Justice—is in several buildings, not one 
of which is fireproof. 

It is now fully twenty years since 
Congress was first asked to build a 
storehouse for the national archives, 
and some years ago a site was purchas- 
ed; but there the matter was dropped. 
The departments themselves have not 
urged it, and it may be doubted whether 
they are eager for it. They are more 


first interest is in getting good offices 
for men rather than good housing for 
records. Moreover, there is a feeling 
that a central depository might dimin- 
ish the functions of the departments. 
It should be understood, however, that 
the erection of more department build- 
ings will not solve the problem of car- 
ing for the archives. The architectural 
problems in designing a building for 
archives and a building for offices are 
quite different. For archives, there 
must be tier upon tier of stacks, and 
great areas of space must be left unoc- 
cupied as a provision for future expan- 
sion. For example, the plans for the 
German Imperial Archive building, 
about to be erected in Berlin, provide 
for a vacant space which, it is calculat- 
ed, will not be filled in less than one 
hundred years. It must be remembered, 
too, that the old department buildings 
| will continue to be used, and that in 
none of them is there space for the ar- 
\chives. Nothing would seem to be 


|plainer than that the government's ar- 


chives cannot be properly cared for un- 
|til they are concentrated in a building 
‘especially constructed to hold them. 
|That they have never been suitably 
‘cared for, and that their condition be. 
|/ecomes worse each year, as the depart- 
ments become more crowded, are facts 


|which no one can deny. 


It was only last winter that the 
House of Representatives undertook to 
rescue from destruction some of its earl- 
ier records, comprising letters of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, with official docu- 
/ments of great value, which had been 
‘found among a mass of absolutely un- 
‘classified papers. How many of its rec- 
ords have been destroyed or stolen, can- 
not be even guessed at. The only cer- 
tainty is that many have been lost. 
Among the executive departments, the 
State Department is supposed to have 
the most complete set of archives; but 
some of them are packed in boxes and 
stored in the sub-basement, where they 
‘are inaccessible for historical or admin- 
‘istrative purposes. The archives of the 
Treasury Department have been deci- 
mated by fire, and many have disappear- 
ed from other causes. For certain pe- 
| riods they can hardly be said to exist at 
‘all. The War Department permits no 
}one to examine its records. They are 


ing that there is no space in the War 
Department where investigators might 
work, It may be remarked, however, 
that there is no space provided for in- 
vestigators in any government office in 
Washington, except the Library of Con- 
gress. 

All American scholars who visit Eu- 
ropean archives bring back one story— 
that ours is the only great government 
which has made no provision for the 
care and preservation of its records. 
They see the great Public Record Office 
in London, the Archives Nationales at 
Paris, the Royal Archives at The 
Hague, the sumptuous new archive 
house at Vienna, the Frari at Venice, 
the Tuscan Archives at Florence, and 
so on, and the contrast at Washington 
makes them ashamed. It is true that 
our national archives go back only one 
hundred and thirty-five years, while 
those of European countries go back 
eleven centuries; but ours should be as 
precious to us as theirs are to them. 


Happily, influences outside of Wash- 
ington are exerting energy in behalf of 
‘our records. The American Historical 
| Association, numbering three thousand 
 oniiiied has already appointed a com- 


|mittee, composed of Dr. J. Franklin 
| Jameson, Admiral Mahan, and Dr. John 
| Bach McMaster, to urge upon the au- 
thorities at Washington the need of pre- 
serving the archives, and, at the meet- 
ing recently held at Indianapolis, a 
resolution was adopted which states the 
imatter so succinctly that it may be 
quoted entire: 


The American Historical Association, con- 
cerned for the preservation of the records 
of the national government, as muniments 
of our national advancement, and as ma- 
terial which historians must use in order 
to ascertain the truth; and aware that ths 
records are in many cases now stored where 
they are in danger of destruction from fire, 
and in places which are not adapted to their 
preservation, and where they are inacces- 
sible for administrative and historical pur- 
poses; and knowing that many of the rec- 
'ords of the government have in the past 
|been lost or destroyed because suitable 
provision for their care and preservation 
was not made, do respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
|steps as may be necessary to erect in the 
|city of Washington a national archive de- 
| pository, where the records of the govern- 
ment may be concentrated, properly cared 
for, and preserved. 


et 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 28. 

An impressive tribute was paid to 
the memory of Henry C. Lea, at a meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia on the evening 
of January 20, under the auspices of 
the American Philosophical Society in 
association with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Before a distin- 
guished and _ representative audience 
that filled the beautiful hall of the Col- 
lege of Physicians to overflowing, such 
men as the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, Joseph G. Rosengarten, and 
Prof. E. P. Cheyney of the University of 
Pennsylvania joined in giving an esti- 
mate of the services rendered by Mr. 
Lea to historical research, to his coun- 
try during the civil war, and to his na- 
tive city as the inaugurator and stanch 
supporter of the movement for municti- 
pal reform. The keynote in all the ad- 
dresses was one of profound admiration 
for the unusual combination of intel- 
lectual and ethical traits which stamped 
Mr. Lea as one of the truly great men 
of his generation. The world-wide fame 
which during the last twenty years of 
his life he achieved as the leading au- 
thority in the history of the Middle 
Ages in no way affected the simplicity 
of his character; and in the midst of 
his laborious researches, he frequently 
turned aside to stir his fellow-citizens 
to an earnest consideration of municipal 
evils. A man of large wealth, he gave 
freely, withal judiciously, to educational 
and charitable institutions. 


In the course of his scholarly and 
comprehensive memoir of Mr. Lea, Pro- 
fessor Cheyney gave for the first time 
an extract from Lord Acton’s letter to 
Mr. Lea (December 19, 1896), in which 
that eminent historian, although him- 
self an ardent Catholic, asked Mr. Lea 
to write the chapter on the “Eve of the 
Reformation” for the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. Lord Acton wrote, “This 
is the important and most critical and 
cardinal chapter which I am anxious to 
be allowed to place in your hands. . . 
It is clear that you are the one indi- 
cated and predestined writer, there is 
no one else. I know of no one whom I 
could go to, if you refuse.” The letter is 
the answer to those more partial Cath- 
olic historians who charged Mr. Lea 
with unfairness in his presentation of 
the delicate subject which formed the 
theme of most of his historical writ- 
ings. Professor Cheyney pointed out 
that for Mr. Lea, the study of history 


included ethical estimates, and yet while | 
he denounced what he considered cruel | 


| was especially interesting to hear from 
Mr. Bryce that on his last visit to Mr. 
Lea, the great historian expressed the 
satisfaction it gave him to find at the 
{close of his long labors on the middle 
‘ages, that the Inquisition, though cruel 
enough, was not as cruel as was com- 
‘monly supposed, and that the sacrifice of 
life was not as large as is usually be- 
lieved. In an address replete with elo- 
‘quence and literary charm, Mr. Bryce 
summed up the traits which give to Mr. 
Lea’s work its permanent value, ag in- 
cessant industry, accuracy, and clear- 
ness of statement, which he cultivated 
|to the exclusion of the allurements of 
literary excellence, and, quite as impor- 
tant, freedom from any bias. He was 
cautious in his historical judgments, 
and when he reached a conclusion, it 
rested upon the most careful study of 
al! the material accessible to him. The 
note of personal affection was sounded 
by Dr. Furness in his graceful and in- 
imitable manner, while Dr. Mitchell re- 
lated in illustration of Mr. Lea’s extra- 
ordinary modesty iow he was restrained 
from dedicating his “History of the In- 
quisition of the Middle Ages,” to Dr. 
Mitchell, who had been his physician, 
for fear of its not being sufficiently 
worthy. 


Mr. Rosengarten, in an admirable pa- 


per on Mr. Lea as a citizen, brought 
out much that was new of the valua- 
ble services rendered by Mr. Lea during 
the civil war in stirring up Union senti- 
ment through numerous pamphlets, and 
in actively participating in the work of 
recruiting troops in his native city. It 
was he who, with a few friends, organ- 
ized the Union League of Philadelphia 
te help the cause of the Union; and it 
was equally characteristic of the man 
that he resigned from the League, when 
it refused after the war to throw its 
weight on the side of much needed mu- 
nicipal reform in Philadelphia. Mr. Ros- 
engarten also emphasized the great val- 
ue to students of the historical library 
which was collected by Mr. Lea and 
which will eventually go to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The hope was 
voiced that the priceless collection might 
be worthily housed in a building of its 
own that might at the same time be a 
fitting memorial to the greatest historian 
that this country has produced. Por- 
traits of Mr. Lea and of his father, Isaac 
Lea—a distinguished scientist of his day 
—were presented to the American Phil- 
osophical Society by the members of Mr. 
Lea's family and accepted by the presi- 
dent, Dr. W. W. Keen, who presided over 
|\the memorable meeting. J. 





| SWISS NOTES. 
NevoenwAre., January 18. 
At a time when the Pope is doing his 


and unjust, he was always fair; and as he | utmost to subdue the Modernists, a sin- 


advanced in his work, the evident aim | 
to be impartial became ever stronger. It! 


> 


gular example of submission to papal 
authority has just been given at the 


University of Fribourg. For some years 
the chair of liturgy there has been held 
by the Prince Maximilian, a son of King 
George of Saxony. The father fought in 
the war against France. The son, who 
was born in 1870, after studying law 
at Leipzig, entered the army; but a few 
years later he gave up that profession, 
made his novitiate in Bavaria,-and be- 
came a priest. The prince is well known 
abroad as well as at home. An ex- 
cellent linguist, he has preached in 
England as well as in France. He was 
a favorite of Leo XIII, and it is admit- 
ted that his ecclesiastical prestige is 
due quite as much to his personai qual- 
ities as to his royal blood. His special- 
ty in theology has been the story of the 
schism between the Eastern and the 
Western church. It had been his ambi- 
tion to accomplish a union of the divid- 
ed branches. In discussing this subject, 
however, he put the blame on Rome for 
certain moments in the great dispute. 
hie successor of Leo XIII could not tol- 
lerate this interpretation of history, and 
| Maximilian was called upon to retract 
‘certain of his statements. He consent- 
ed to do this; and it is reasonable to 
‘suppose that he jis still held in favor at 
Rome, and that he will keep his chair 
‘at Fribourg. 

Decurtius, another Fribourg profes- 
sor who is also a learned historian, has 
_been protesting against certain “mod- 
ernistic stories” which have appeared 
in a popular review called Das Heiland. 
In consequence of this protest, the Bish- 
op of Coire in the canton Grisons has 
forbidden the professors and students 
in his diocese to corrupt their faith by 
reading this periodical. 


The correspondence of the late Charles 
Ritter has just been published at Lau- 
sanne. Ritter was a théologien manqué, 
having been diverted from a career in 
the church by his skeptical opinions. 
The letters in this volume are interest- 
ing, not only because of their contents, 
but because of the writers, among whom 
are Renan, Sainte-Beuve, Cherbuliez, 
George Eliot, D. F. Strauss, and Paul 
Bourget. For the greater part of his 
life Ritter was a lyceum professor in 
the little town of Monges, on Lake Le- 
man. As he used to say of himself, he 
was homo rusticus. In some of his lit- 
erary judgments he was extravagant. 
George Eliot was “l'unique,” “la sainte” ; 
Renan, too, was one of his “idols”; and 
Strauss was “the man of the century for 
whom I have had the most admiration 
and sympathy.” 

The ugly old cathedral of St. Pierre 
at Geneva is the subject of an interest- 
ing and well-illustrated “album” pub- 
lished by Kiindig, under the direction 
of Camille Martin. There are forty-five 
large plates and fifty-six minor illustra- 
tions in the book. The restoration of 
the exterior of the church, which was 
not leng ago completed, is unsatisfac- 











tory, and M. Martin does not hesitate 
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to criticise it. The work of restoration 
was especially difficult, because St. 
Pierre’s belongs to no particular period. 
It was begun in the thirteenth century 
and has no style of its own, being an 
example of a mongrel architecture, part- 
ly Roman, partly Gothic. The impres- 
sion of solidity and sombreness is, how- 
ever, in harmony with the later Calvin- 
istic traditions which have.made the old 
church the chief Protestant shrine on 
the Continent of Europe. 

The most noted station in Switzer- 
land, for the cure of tuberculosis, is 
Leysin in the canton Vaud. Under the 
auspices of the Société Climatérique | 
of that place, a number of interesting | 
studies of the “white plague” have just | 
been published. These are likely to be 


useful to the medical profession gener- | 


ally, especially because of the wide ex- 
perience of the several authors. The 
preface is by Cérenville, honorary pro- 


fessor of clinical medicine in the Uni-| 
This collection of | 


versity of Lausanne. 
essays is not intended to advertise the 
“cure” at Leysin; but is a scientific ac- 
count of results achieved in treating 
this disease, which is strangely preva- 
lent in Switzerland, in spite of a cli- 
mate which offers the best conditions 
for prevention and cure. 

The “Annuaire de linstruction pub- 
lique en Suisse,” edited by Professor 
Guex of the University of Lausanne, 
gives an exhaustive account of the prog- 
ress of education in Switzerland. The 
editor is director of the normal schools 
in the canton Vaud, and in this pamph- 
let of some five hundred pages he re- 
views the movement of pedagogical 


ideas in general, gives a narrative of | 
what has been accomplished during the | 


year in the different sciences, and de- 


scribes with elaborate statistics the or- | 


ganization of public instruction through- 
out the Federation. One part of the 
work is devoted to an analysis of edu- 
cational legislation during the past year. 
In addition to this general annual, sev- 
eral of the cantons have their own spe- 
cial publications. The report of the edu- 
eational authorities of the canton Neu- 
chatel is as bulky a volume as that 
issued by the federal government. 


It is a fine tribute to the memory of | 
Lincoln that a distinguished Swiss au-| 


thor should present his life and char- 
acter as a pattern for the young men of 
the Helvetian republic. Eugéne Monod 
has just published a life of Lincoln, en- 
titled “Un grand Américain,” which is 
dedicated “A la jeunesse suisse.” Monod 
compares the American President to the 
great heroes of Cornelius Nepos or of 
Plutarch. A. A. 





SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS. 


Bercen, Norway, January 20. 
In the long list of Christmas publica- 


the new Swedish books special at-! 
tention must be called to the bulky 
novel, “Thure Gabriel Silfverstaah]” | 
(Stockholm: Bonniers), by the young | 
author Sven Lidman. It created an 
enormous sensation, particularly in 
Sweden, because of the author's bitter | 
scorn of the late King Oscar's policy. 
during the fatal conflict between the’! 
two countries five years ago; he accuses 
the King of having lacked intellect, 
courage, and forethought, and _ repre-| 
| sents him as a feeble-minded, senile 
| weakling, who had only little interest | 
|in the affairs of the state. A book of es-' 
| says, by the famous poet, August Strind- 
berg, called “Svarta Fanor” (“Black 
Banners”); a collection of short stories, 
“Sagar om hijartat” (“Stories of the 
Heart”), by Gustaf Ullmann, a long 
‘novel, “Havet” (“The Ocean”), by K. G. 
| Ossian-Nilsson ; “Tva sagodramer” 
(“Two Saga-dramas”), by Per Halls- 
trém, and the novels “Barnet” (“The 
Child”), by Hildur Brettner, and “Ben- 
del & Co.,” by Henning Berger—all are 
extremely popular in Sweden. The well- 
known poet, Gustaf Fréding (see the 
Nation, Vol. XCI, p. 387), has collected 
in book form a numberof his previous- 





|ly printed poems and essays, in two vol- 
umes, entitled “Efterskérd” (“After 
math”’). 


One of the most popular Danish books 
this winter is the novel “Inger,”’ by Mrs. 
|'Emmy Drachmann, the divorced wife 
of the famous poet. It deals chiefly with 


the writer’s marriage with Holger 
Drachmann, and is a pathetic and well- 
written story which would be read 


with real interest even if it did not in- 
volve the life of a prominent man. An- 
other Danish book has attracted much 
lattention, although not of a specially 
complimentary sort, “Den Farlige Al- 
|der’” (“The Dangerous Age”), by Karin 
| Michaélis, the wife of the dramatist, 
|Sophus Michaélis, whose play, “Revolu- 
tions bryllup” (“A Revolutionary Wed- 
ding”) was given in New York last 
autumn. It represents in a series of 
letters the erotic feelings and ideas of a 
woman in the age between forty and | 
fifty, but though it must be admitted | 
|that the book is written with talent, it) 
is a question whether such intimate | 
|revelations should have been published. | 
|The book should certainly not be placed 
on the open shelves in a public library, 
an observation which applies likewise | 
to the new novel, “De Salige” (“The 
Blessed Ones”), by the young author, | 
Harold Kidde. It is written in lyric, 
rather high-flown language, which is 
pleasant as a rule, but at times spoiled 
by affectation and extravagance. The 
author is a dreamer who sees every- 
|thing with a blur, even his characters; 
a few chapters, nevertheless, are writ- 
ten with forceful realism, those wherein 
an outcast girl tells of her experiences. 





critics as well as that of the public, 
“To Slegter” (“Two Generations”), by 
Jacob Knudsen, and “Pelle Erobreren,” 
by M. Andersen-Nexo, are novels of 
some note,and “Himmerlandshistorier”’ 
(“Himmerland Stories”), by Johannes 
V. Jensen, is exceptionally well written 
and will be read with great interest. 
The author, though a comparatively 
young man, has a secure position as a 
writer of fiction, and, indeed, is often 
compared with Knut Hamsun and Ver- 
ner von Heidenstam. His works are ad- 
mired for their excellent literary style 
and a vivid, easy imagination, which 
frequently finds vent in quite grotesque 
pictures and comparisons. He pos- 
sesses a fund of good humor, and enter- 
tains while he preaches. Next to the 
critic, Georg Brandes, he is regarded 
as the greatest literary man in Den- 
mark to-day. Another eminent writer, 


/ Herman Bang, has brought out a sig- 


nificant collection of critical essays on 
well-known European actors and ac- 


tresses of the present time. The book, 
which is entitled “Masker og men- 
nesker”’ (“Masks and Men"), and which 
contains sketches of Eleonora luse, 
Josef Kainz, and the Danish actress 
Betty Nansen, to go no farther, is bril 
liant, fascinating reading, and attests 
Bang’s reputation as one of the most 
intelligent theatrical critics on the con- 


tinent. 


In Norway, the Christmas season was 


signalized by Halvdan Koht's “Penge- 
magt og arbeid i Amerika” (“Capital and 
Labor in America’). Professor Koht 
stopped in America for eight months, 


two years ago, and during that time 
acquired a surprising amount of infor- 
mation. He deals with the Standard Oil 
Company, its history and present pow- 
er, with the agricultural conditions in 
the United States, with the immigration 
problem, with the negro question, which 
he thinks is of an economic rather than 
of a racial nature, and with the origin 
and history of socialism in America, 
Written in an interesting manner and 
without marked bias, the book has found 
many readers in Norway and will un- 
doubtedly contribute to a clearer com- 
prehension of the most vital American 


problems of the present time. Another 
professor at the University of Chrisa- 
tiania, Gerhard Gran, has just publish- 
‘ed a bulky monograph on Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. It concerns main- 
ly the life of Rousseau, but is to 
be followed by a volume on Rous 
lseau’s teachings and by still an- 
other on Herder, the philosopher; for 


not until these works have been written, 
says the professor in his preface, shall 
he have the material needed to accom- 
plish his real aim in this series, namely, 


ltu write a standard biography of Nor- 


way’s greatest poet, Henrik Wergeland. 
As will be seen, Professor Gran is alm- 


tions in Scandinavia very few are en-|Of the following three Danish books!ing far ahead, though perhaps not far 
titled to international consideration. Of | that have met with the approval of the afield, considering his well-known perse- 
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verance and capacity for work. This | ing off in subscription taken in connection 
first volume on Rousseau is full of life | with the much-increased bulk of the vol- 
and vivacity, if also of undue enthusi- 


asm for its hero. 
Of other Norwegian books 


L. Kielland. They are issued by his son, 
the young author Jens Zetlitz Kielland, 
and the refined, masterful language and 


the warm heart of the famous writer | other editions are found. 


are noticeable in all of them. The novel- 
ist, Thomas P. Krag, has written a col- 
lection of short stories, “Vei og vidde” 
(“Path and Upland”), which are mostly 
good reading, but of somewhat unequal 
merit. Hans EB. Kinck, novelist and dra- 
matist, has finished a strong drama 
treating of Pietro Aretino and the gay 
and frivolous life in Venice. It is diffi- 
cult reading, but is profound and inter- 
esting. The famous discoverer of the 
leprosy bacillus, Dr. G. Armauer Han- 
sen, has written his memoirs, in which 
will be found many readable things con- 
cerning conditions in the past, as well 
as interesting reflections on problems of 
the present day. Finally attention may 
be called to the “Leo Tolstoy og Nutidens 
Kulturkrise” (“Leo Tolstoy and the Cul- 
tural Crisis of the Present Time”), by 
the literary critic, Christen Collin. It 
gives much valuable information on Tol- 
stoy’s life ana teaching, but is often 
spoiled by diffuseness. Arne KILDAL. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In the Town Hall of Twickenham from 


July 31 to August 6, 1888, there was held 
an exhibition commemorative of the two 
hundredth anniversary of Pope’s birth, and 
while that exhibition contained numerous 
personal relics of Pope and several original 
pcrtraits, it was inferior so far as first edi- 
tions of his books are concerned to the ex- 
hibition which is now open at the Grolier 
Club, No. 29 East Thirty-second Street, and 
which will continue until March 4. Several 
books are shown which are not in the great 
Pope collection brought together by Mar- 
shall C. Lefferts and acquired a few months 
ago by Harvard University. Notable among 
these are two Dublin editions of “The Dun- 
clad” and a heretofore undescribed first 
issue of “An Essay on Criticism,” having 
the imprint “London: Printed for W. Lewis) 
in Russell-Street, Covent Garden.” In most 
copies this is followed by “And Sold by W. 
Taylor” and other booksellers. Although 
the names of the owners are never placed 
upon books In the exhibitions of the Grolier 
Club, it will not, we believe, be betraying 
any confidence in saying that, with three or | 
four exceptions, the books and portraits in 
the present exhibition belong to Beverly 


Chew of this city 

Later than ever before, but including a 
larger number of records than any preced- 
ing volume, American Book-Prices Current, 
Vol. XVI, covering the season of 1909-1910, 
has just gone out to subscribers. This vol- 
ume cemes out with the imprint of the new 
firm Dodd & Livingston instead of Dodd, 
Mead & Company. Only 550 copies have 


been printed, and the price, owing to a fall- 





may be 
mentioned a new collection of letters, 
“Breve til Hans Son” (“Letters to His | 
Son”), by the late novelist, Alexander ing the season. 


ume, has been raised to $10. Records of the 
| sale of 16,994 lots of boeks and manu- 
scripts, which have brought $3 or more, are 
| cluded in the volume. These are selec- 
| tions from some 124,000 or more lots de- 
scribed in 148 catalogues of sales held dur- 
We notice one edition 
of the “Mémoires du Comte de Grammont” 
|} entered under Lady Anne Hamilton instead 
}of under Count Anthony Hamilton, where 
Other mistakes 
will, no doubt, be discovered by use, but 
| the volume seems, generally, to be well and 
| accurately printed. 

| On February 7 and 8 the Anderson Auc- 
| tom Company will sell a selection of books 


| from 


| Clemens, 





| 
| 
| 


the library of the late Samuel L. 

together with fifteen autograph 
| manuscripts. Most of the books are, of 
pwn of slight value, but with very 
| few exceptions they contain Mark Twain's 
| signature, generally with a date, and each 
‘volume contains a certificate signed by 
| Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain’s liter- 
~ executor, saying that they are from his 
|library. Many of the books were presented 
to him by their authors. Some of the vol- 
umes contain marginal notes in Mark 
| Twain's autograph, while inserted in others 
) are fragments of his writing, the pieces 
| often being of considerable interest. A copy 
Dean Sage’s “The Restigouche and Its 
Salmon Fishing,” privately printed, 105 





or 


set up the story in some other printing of- 
fice and strike off a few copies which the 
author could revise with more care than 
could be given to the regular magazine 
proofs. Whether or not this was actually 
done is, of course, uncertain. 

On February 9 and 10 they will sell Part 
I of the important library of Judge Jacob 
Klein of St. Louis, including first editions 
of Matthew Arnold, Lord Byron, Bret Harte, 
and other authors, books in fine bindings, 
autographs, and many other interesting 
lots. 


On February 6, 7, and 8 the Merwin-Clay- 
ton Sales Company will sell the angling 
collection of the late James L. High of Chi- 
cago. Included is the first edition of Izaac 
Walton's “Compleat Angler” (1653), one of 
the rarest of English books. This copy is 
in old russia, tooled on sides and back. The 
Locker-Lampson-Van Antwerp copy in the 
original sheep binding, which brought £1,- 
290 in March, 1907, is now in Mr. Morgan’s 
library. The Heckscher copy, in modern 
binding, sold in New York for $3,900 in 
February, 1909. Mr. High also owned the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth editions 
of Walton, all of which are rare and sought 
for by collectors, as well as a very long list 
of later editions. Another great rzerity is 
Venable’s “Experienced Angler” (1662), a 
perfect copy in old calf binding. 

On February 9 and 10 they sell a miscel- 
laneous collection, including a _ selection 
from the library of David N. Carvalho, the 





copies only, in 1888, is perhaps the most | 
valuable book in the portion of the library | 
|} being sold. Portions of the library have 
| been given to the public library at Redding, 
|Conn., in which Mark Twain was much in- 
terested. In 1908 he had a printed sheet, 





handwriting expert. 


Correspondence 





| headed “To My Guests, Greeting, and Salu- 
| tation, and Prosperity!” telling of the pro- | 
|gress of the library, and closing with the 
fcllowing characteristic sentences, which | 
have not, so far as we know, been reprinted: 


Everybody will have a chance to contrib- 
ute to this fund. Everybody, including my | 
guests—I mean guests from a distance. It) 
seems best to use coercion in this case. 
| Therefore, I have levied a tax—a Guests’ | 
Mark Twain Library Building Tax, of one) 
| dollar, not upon the valuable sex, but only | 
|upon the other one. Guests of the valuable 
|sex are tax-free, and shall so remain; but) 
|euests of the other sex must pay, whether 
|/they are willing or not. I desire that the 
money be paid to me, personally; this is the | 
|safest way. If it were paid to my secretary, | 
la record would have to be made of it, and | 
| the record could get lost. 


| A list of the more important manuscripts | 
jincluded in the sale has been already printed | 
in this column They are mostly late man- 
| uscripts, the longest being “A Horse’s Tail,” 
| written on one side of 159 leaves, printed 
‘in Harper's Magazine in 1906, and ‘‘Meister- | 

schaft,” 92 leaves, printed in the Century | 
| Magazine in 1888. A note to the printer on 
| the “Meistorschaft” manuscript shows that | 


there was probably prepared a privately | 
| printed issue of this piece which, if one is 
jetill in existence, would be counted a great 


| treasure by any Mark Twain collector, This 
note reads: 


Dear Van. Please set this up, & after you 
|have got your proof as clean as you can, 
|send me a proof and I will correct it & 
return it to you, & ask you to strike off 
two or three perfected copies for me to 
forward to the “Century.” . Keep the 
thing private. Don't let it get out of your 
hands. 








This shows that the original plan wes to 


| me 





AN EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The day before yesterday my son, 
in commenting on Martine’s election to the 
United States Senate, made this remark to 
my wife and me: “What kind of a name is 
Martine?” Yesterday morning I read in 
Grillparzer’s Diary for 1829 the following: 

“How curious, almost mechanical, the in- 
terference of memory in dreams is, I 
learned again last night. I dreamed to- 
wards morning that I was reading some 
verses which my brother Karl had ad- 
dressed to a ‘Frau Martine.’ Awaking im- 
mediately thereafter, nothing appeared to 
me strange in the dream except the name 
Martine, which I did not remember ever 
to have heard before, nor did it seem to 
probable that the like of it existed 
anywhere in the world. Still ruminating 


jon the part played by fancy in the invention 


of this name, I sat down to breakfast, in 
the course of which I began to read Tacitus. 
In order to recall something I had forgot- 
ten, I turned back a number of pages to 
the passage about the death of Germanicus, 
which I had read a few days previously, 
and lo and behold! the woman of whom 
Piso was said to have made use in the 
poisoning of Augustus’s grandson was call- 
ed Martina. My bad memory had made me 
forget this circumstance so completely that 
even the repetition of the name in my 
dream could not for a moment recall the 
fact that I had heard it once before—and 
yet I knew in my dream what was hidden 
to me while awake,” 

Have the annals of the Society for Psy- 
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chical Research any cvincidence more strik- 
ing than this? GuSTAV POLLAK. 
New York, January 26. 
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MODERN LITERATURE IN THE FIRST} 


TWO COLLEGE YEARS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Occasionally the college instructor 
in English or German is surprised to hear 
one of his students remark, “I wish we 
read more books like Macaulay's ‘Essay 
on Clive,’ or Heine's ‘Harzreise.’"" What 
kind of home training has this man had? 
What school taught him to appreciate a 
classic in its disguised text-book form? 
A few weeks ago I had occasion to speak 
of Carlyle and his stimulating influence 
upon his readers, whereupon one of my 
students replied, “Well, I had to read 
‘Heroes and Hero Worship’ in my English 
course last year, and I felt when the 
year was over that I didn’t want to hear 
any more of Carlyle. He is too hard and 
too uninteresting.”” Recently, a former 
classmate of mine, now a business man, 
said to me of his English course in the 
sophomore year, “‘Do you remember how we 
had to read Thackeray, and how we hated 
him? I despised him then, but the other 
day I picked up his ‘Lectures upon the 
English Humorists,’ and read them with 
keen pleasure. Why was I not able to 
do that in college when I was studying 
English literature?” Perhaps an imme- 
diate answer might have been given to 
the effect that as a student his mind had 
not matured sufficiently to appreciate such 
literature—a very easy and a very inade- 
quate explanation. It seems to me that 
the true reason lies in the fact that our 
American college student has not been 
taught, and is not taught to-day, to look 
at literature in the proper light. When 
Carlyle was a poor, struggling tutor, he 
wrote to his brother John these lines 
“After all, this literature is a grand and 
glorious thing. It is the life-blood of 
the mind; and mind is the sovereign of 
Nature. Kings who have it not go down 
to dust and are forgotten; those who have 
it influence the world, and spread their 
own brief being over many generations 
of their fellow men."”"’ How many instruc- 
tors teach their students literature from 
that point of view? In choosing books to 
be read in our modern literature courses 
we first of all consider whether two or 
three texts can be covered within a cer- 
tain number of weeks. We then select 
works which will probably amuse the stu- 
dent, just as the kindergarten teacher gives 
“funny stories” to the beginner in read- 
ing, thereby deceiving the pupil into think- 
ing that serious books are necessarily dull 
and difficult to understand. I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that many in- 
structors theoretically believe in Carlyle’s 
words, but practically, they treat this 
“lHfe-blood” in the classroom as though 
it were a bitter medicine which must be 
swallowed by the student as quickly as pos- 
sible, preferably in sugar-coated capsules, 
taken not more than twice a week for 
one term. 

An aid to this false pedagogy is the lack 
of codrdination of courses. Take the 
teaching of German literature, for example. 
There is a great gap between the quality 
of the German literature which the stu- 


which he reads in his sophomore year. 
During the first two semesters he is gen- 
erally required to read the same kind of 
German which he had at the secondary 
school, namely, “from 200 to 300 pages of 
easy stories and plays,” supplemented by 
a greater amount of composition work 
which bores him tremendously because he 
wants to “speak the language immediately 
and not do all this writing business.” When 
the end of the freshman year comes, the 
amount of literary appreciation which the 
student has acquired is virtually nil. I 
think that this lack could be filled by a 
better codrdination of courses in the sec- 
ondary schools, by a distinct change in 
the character of the entrance examination 
papers—it is rare to find a paper which 
contains a single question bearing upon 
literary history—and, lastly, by a co- 
ordination and codperation in the modern 
language departments of the college. How 
many instructors in English ever ask their 
students even to glance at the correspond- 
ence between Carlyle and Goethe? How 
many endeavor to show to their classes 
the influence of Hoffmann upon Poe, or try 
to persuade their students to read Mat- 
thew Arnold’s essay upon “A French Critic 
of Goethe,” or invite them to compare the 
work of @ny English writer with that of 
a French or German author? The trouble 
is that each course is considered by its 
conductor as a kind of hermetically sealed 
safe, out of which no coin is to be drawn 
and put into exchange with that of other 
courses in other departments; and the stu- 
dent, consciously or unconsciously, acquires 
the same view of his literary studies as 
that held by his teachers. 

To my mind this is all wrong. There is 
ne reason. whatsoever against acquainting 
the undergraduate with the value of a 
comparative study of literature as soon as 
he can read more than one language. I 
should like to see this done in the fresh- 
man year and not postponed until the stu- 
dent is a post-graduate. That is why I fa- 
vor such texts for the freshman year as 
Eckermann’s “Gespriche mit Goethe,” 
Carlyle’s “History of Literature,” Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” and many others 
of that universal character. 

Is it not advisable, then, that, in the 
teaching of modern literature during the 
first two college years, we should bear in 
mind these facts? (1) The importance of 
taking the study of literature more seri- 
ously; (2) the mecessity of a greater co- 
ordination and coéperation of courses; (3) 
the superior value of textbooks whose ma- 
terial is taken from the writings of great 
historians, great biographers, and great 
critics of literature. 

ALFRED E. RICHARDS. 


on 


Princeton University, January 22 





QUESTION FOR INDIANISTS. 


Vo THE EpiITor oF THE NATION: 

Str: Years ago, in studying the mythi- 
cal cosmography of India, I unexpectedly 
came upon the idea of a perfectly uniform 
septipartite division of each of the seven 
geocentric heavens, in such wise that each 
higher and ampler vault or hemisphere 
| would be an enlarged pattern of the one 
/next nearer to the earth, and all of them 
| celestial reproductions and amplifications 
of the septipartite upper hemisphere of 


dent reads in his freshman year and that 


the central earth. The conception is so 
intrinsically interesting, and so charac- 
teristically Indian, that in reporting it (in 
“The Cradle of the Human Race,” 1885, p 
459, and again in “The Earliest Cosmolo 

gies,” 1909, p. 87), I regretted my inabilits 
to cite any authority for it beyond Shome's 
Prize Essay of 1840. Recently, in re 

reading, after many years, a part of Wil 
ford’s fantastic, yet instructive, paper on 
the Svéta-dvipa, in his “Sacred Islea of 
the West” (Asiatic Reacarches, Vol. X11). ! 
lighted upon the passage (p. 104) in which 
he mentions a second Svéta-dvipa, “in the 
air,” immeasurab'y above his terrestrial 
one, and adds: “‘The geography of the two 
1 *** same exactly; the dimensions only 
are different.” 

It is hardly possible to doubt that we have 
here a reference to the same elaborate cos- 
mological conception, and to the super- 
imposition of one conventionally  sub- 
divided celestial dvipa upon and high above 
another. He names no authority for this 


second Svéta-dvipa “many millions above 
the terrestrial one,” but says it is the 
teaching of “the commentator onthe Bhiga- 
vata, with many other learned men.” If 


among the readers of the Nation there is 
any specialist in Sanskrit literature who 
ean throw further light on this singularly 
attractive world-view, or upon the au- 
thorities referred to by Wilford. he will 
render an important service to students 
of Indian thought by so doing 
WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN 


Boston University, January 25 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: In your generally favorable com 
ment on the Harvard University summer 
course in vocational guidance, in last week’s 
issue of the Nation, there is evidence that 
you have not fully understood the aims of 
the proposed course, inasmuch as you speak 
of it as “a course in choosing a vocation.” 
The aim of the course is to guide studenis 
(teachers attending the course) to an under- 
standing of the principles involved in giving 
vecational advice, and to the best sources 
of the knowledge they (and others) require 
to become satisfactory vocational advisers. 
Rut you “fear the worst.” namely, that in 
some form or other a course in vocational 
guidance will “find itself in the regular col- 
lege curriculum.” There is no intention 
of offering such a course to college under- 
graduates Moreover, you suggest “that 
boys disillusioned prematurely by the hum- 
drum to which they must look forward will 
refuse to make choice of any career what- 
soever. . . . To tamper with a boy’s 
vision of his future is perilous.” This sug- 
gestion you would probably not make ff 
you were more fully informed concerning 
the aims and methods to be inculeated by 
the proposed course. Far from tampering 
with a boy's vision of his future, it is one 
important function of vocational guidance 
to help a boy to develop such a vision if he 
has it not; and, if he has it, to help him in 
every possible way to realize it through 
educational opportunities that may be, or 
ought to be, accessible to him. Nothing is 
farther from the intention of those interest 
ed in the movement for vocational guidance 
than that it shall ever mean prescribing a 
vocation or limiting the range of the poss! - 
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ble vocations which an ambitious youth may 
enter. It does mean bringing to bear on the 
choice of a vocation organized information 
and organized common sense. 
Pau. H. Hanus. 
Harvard University, January 28. 





ON THE SAME. 


EpiTror oF THE NATION: 

Str: Perhaps every one who has to do 
with higher education will agree that the 
shibboleth of the moment is “courses.” If 
a person takes a “course” in a subject, he 
ipso facto an authority in it; without 
“course” he has no right to an opin- 

The superstition has indeed gone a 
farther: school committeemen and 
trustees are generally a little suspicious 
of the applicant who has not taken a course 
pedagogy. In view of these facts, the 
announcement of “an interesting and novel 
to be given at the next session of 
Harvard Summer School gains added 


To THE 


is 
the 
ion 


step 


in 


course” 
the 


point, a course which “will deal with the 
theory and practice of vocational guid- 
ance.” This sort of work will naturally 
appeal to the teacher who is not only in- 
terested in her classes, but fully alive to 
the unwritten responsibilities of her posi- 
tion. Longing for the ability to guide her 
pupils into paths that will bring them tu 
happiness, usefulness, and power, she at 
once falls into the contemporary delusion. 
Her first thought is to take a “course” in 
“vocational guidance.” 

But is such a method the proper one’ 
It seems to me that in order to guide one's 
pupils in the matter of choosing a voca- 
tion and making the best of life, one must 
possess culture, sympathy, tact, quickness 
of insight, an ability to obtain the confi- 


dence of boys and girls—in short, all those 
immaterial qualities which are the result 
of fine living and the possession of a noble 
soul. You cannot give lectures and labora- 
tory demonstrations on them. You cannot 
pass examinations in them. They come 
only after long years of calm living and 
thinking; they are the evidence of ma- 
turity and mellowness of character. It 
surely is time to protest against applying 
to spiritual matters hotbouse methods and 
the laws of skyscraper engineering. You 
can, by hastening natural processes, ripen 
a bunch of grapes in a week, but you can- 
mot convert a sinner in that time. An 
architectural marvel may be erected in a 
month, but a towering life cannot be. The 
new course at Harvard may be able to give | 
information on a few superficial matters 
that an intelligent person could obtain in- 
dependently It cannot, however, provide 
a short cut to the goal of every true teach- 





er's atrivings. D. T. POTTINGER. 
Hieoston, January 21 
THE SOURCES OF “IVANHOE.” 
To THe Evrror or Tus NATION: 

Sin: It wae only after I had read my 
paper on “Scott's Ivanhoe and Sidney's Ar- 
cadia” at the recent meeting of the Modern 
Language Association that I learned of Pro- 


fessor Kerlin’s article on the same subject 
in Modern Language Notea for May, 1907, 
pp. 144-146. If I had thereupon decided not 
to publish my paper, I should at once have' 





publicly acknowledged Professor Kerlin’s 


priority. I decided, however, to make the 
acknowledgment in connection with my own 
published results. The relation between 
these and Professor Kerlin’s would there, 
I thought, appear most clearly, and would 
justify my decision to publish. Professor 
MacCracken’s very interesting letter, in 
| your issue of January 19, makes it proper to 
| state these relations now. 

Professor Kerlin’s article deals only with 
the internal evidence, viz., the similarities 
between the two works. Quite independently 
I have found, roughly speaking, about twice 
as many of these similarities, some of which 
I had not the time to present to the asso- 
ciation. The following situation, common to 
both works, is an example: The hero in 
disguise meets his old enemy; the enemy 





speaks slightingly of the hero, not knowing’ 
the hero in disguise) 


him to be present; 
vouches for the valor of the hero in propria 
persona, and on his behalf challenges the 
enemy, undertaking that the hero will main- 
tain the challenge (“Arcadia,” III. xxvi, p. 
351, v. ff. 
of 1590]; “Ivanhoe,” ch. v.). A parallel so 
complex would almost seem to possess a 
certain probative force apart from the cu- 
mulative evidence of the numerous other 
parallels, and, I venture to think, is not, 
as Professor MacCracken says, an “infini- 
tesimal borrowing.” 
ther deals with (1) the external evidence of 
Scott’s acquaintance with Sidney’s work 
(ec. g., his possession of a copy, which I ex- 
amined at Abbotsford last September); (2) 
the contribution of the “Arcadia” to “Ivan- 
in relation to the other sources of the 
latter; (3) Sidney’s own sources for the 
matter taken over by Scott. The second 
point involves a consideration of Scott’s use 
of his literary material; and here I heart- 
ily agree with Professor MacCracken that 
this use was not “an offence.” Nor can I | 
think, with your correspondent who reported | 
the meeting of the association, that these | 
Quellenstudien are of small interest, con-| 
cerned as they are with a long sweep of) 
literary tradition ending in a masterpiece. 
This literary tradition is considered under 
the third heading above. For instance, Sid- 
ney took from Underdowne’s translation of 
the “Afthiopica” of Heliodorus the antithe- 
tie formula: “Thus was their banquette 
turned to a battaile” (“Arcadia,” II. xxvii, 
p. 223v.; ““Afthiopica,” I. 1, Underdowne, p. 10 
{Tudor Translations, vol. V.]); which Scott 
used again: ‘Men of their precarious course 
of life change readily from the banquet to 
the battle” (“Ivanhoe,” ch. xli.). Finally, 
I cannot feel sure, with Professor Mac- 
Cracken, that Scott received from the “Ar- 
cadia” no suggestion at all for the fire at 
Torquilstone. The “Arcadia” certainly con- 
tains this situation: a desperate combat is 
interrupted by a fire; the combatants turn 
to fighting the flames and at length to sav-| 
ing themselves (“Arcadia,” II. xxiv, p. 211, | 
where the fire is on shipboard). In view of 
Scott’s many other borrowings from the 
“Arcadia,” it seems not unlikely that this 
passage was present to his mind along with 
the fine passage from Barbour’s “Bruce” 
quoted by Professor MacCracken. 
SAMUEL Lee WOLFF. 


New York, January 25. 


hoe”’ 








{Sommer’s facsimile of Quarto) 


My investigation fur- | 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY. 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION: 

Str: The professors, it seems, from the 
report of the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association—the pro- 
fessors have their doubts as to whether the 
direct primary is a success as a solution of 
the boss evil in American politics. The 
conviction, in fact, is insidiously stealing 
over their minds that the ordinary Ameri- 
can will not be bothered with the trouble 
to register his political preferences at the 
polls, except under the spur of a riotous 
campaign embellished with brass bands and 
personal vituperation. The ordinary citi- 
zen, the theory was, would go to the pri- 
maries—in fact, was positively aching for 
the chance—only the boss had fixed 
up the slute in advance, and it was use- 
less to try to offset his influence. If we 
'only had the direct primary, the popular 
| will would manifest itself at once. We got 
{the direct primary. The voter still failed to 
|do his duty. 





To remedy this, the proposal occasionally 
appears in the press that citizens should be 
fined for not voting. We shall have reach- 
ed the end of the passage when it is pro- 
posed that cigars and sandwiches be offer- 
ed to him who will kindly take the trouble 
to exercise the precious right of suffrage. 

But through all this the fact stands out 
in all its stark nakedness that we Ameri- 
cans do not esteem the right of suffrage; 
it is too cheap, too common, to be bothered 
with. The right to vote does not connote 
intelligence or respectability. It is mere- 
ly an accretion that comes with twenty- 
one years and a pair of trousers. 

Eventually—but when. no man knoweth— 
we shall have to learn to regard the bal- 
lot as a privilege, and not as a duty—a 
privilege to be earned by affirmatively 
proving fitness, something worth striving 
for, a mark of a modicum of intelligence 
and respectability. The mere fact that a 
human being is of the masculine gender, 
has survived the measles and whooping 
cough, and is not at election time in jail 
or the insane asylum, really is not and 
ought not to be considered a qualification 
for taking equal part in the management 
of the country. And there is no reason un- 
der the sun why the ballot should be 
thrust on such creatures. And, just so 
long as the ballot is thrust on such crea- 
tures, the respectable element of the coun- 
try will regard the right to vete as the 
cheapest and least valuable thing in this 
life. Yet that simple fact is the hardest 
thing for students of political science and 
observers of national life to get into their 
heads. It seems almost sacrilegious, be- 
cause, forsooth, we have read in the Dec- 
laration of Independence that all men are 
born free and equal—an evil inheritance 
from the precursors of the French Revolu- 
tion, embalmed in our political philosophy. 

The first man to welcome the elimination 
of the unfit from the suffrage would be 
the American workingman, the man with 
wife and children and household goeds, the 
man who lives somewhere, who is some- 
body in the estimation of his circle of ac- 
quaintances, who takes an intelligent inter- 
est in public affairs of his country, whether 
native or adopted, the man who, taken in 
totality, is the most valuable asset in Amer- 
jean national life. The men who would 
oppose most bitterly drawing the line 
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the politician who goes into public life fer 
what he can steal, and his brother-in-arms, 
the newspaper proprietor, whose business it 
is to stir up the lower classes. 
E. L. C. Morse. 
Chicago, January 16. 





THE BUDGET OF THE SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your correspondent, who gives a re- 
port of the recent meeting of the Archwo- 
logical Institute at Providence, in the Na- 
tion of January 12, makes the statement 
that the annual budget of the school at 
Athens is something above $20,000. I wish, 
indeed, that this were so. As a matter of 
fact, the school’s income is about $10,000, 
when times are good, and the budget is 
made accordingly. J. R. WHEELER, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 

School at Athens. 
Columbia University, January 17. 


Literature 





THE LAST VOLUME OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Plan- 
ned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. 
Prothero, Litt.D., Stanley Leathes, 
M.A. The Latest Age. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 

With this twelfth volume there comes 
to its end (save for the maps, which are 
yet to appear) one of the most remark- 
able and interesting literary enterprises 
of our time. Many encyclopedias have 
before now attempted to turn special or 
expert knowledge to account by entrust- 
ing separate departments of science, 
whether natural or social science, to 
writers possessing special competence. 
But here the more difficult experiment 
has been tried of constructing a full 
and minute historical narrative by a 
series of articles or chapters, 
meant to fit into or continue its prede- 
cessors, which are the work of differ- 
ent minds, possibly entertaining differ- 
ent views of history, probably each of 
them affected by a certain personal bias 
or tendency which distinguishes each 
worker from his fellows. That such a 
scheme should be even moderately suc- 
cessful does credit to the faith of its 


framer, the late Lord Acton, and of the | 


editors who, after his much to be la- 
mented death*took over the scheme, and 
have worked it on his lines for the last 
ten years. 

Into the extent of the success attain- 
ed we shall presently inquire. Mean- 
time, let us note that the present, and 
concluding, volume consists of twenty- 
six chapters, written by twenty-five 
hands, most of them new hands in the 
series, and five of them belonging to the 
European Continent, viz., Profs. Bour- 


each | 


and Sefior S. P. Triana. Of the three 
|editors, neither Dr. Ward nor Mr. 
|Prothero is a contributor, but Mr. 
_Leathes writes two chapters. Besides 
the properly narrative articles, which 
cover nearly every part of the world, 
there are six “general chapters,” one on 
broad features of historical movements 
in modern Europe and five others on 
the History of the Law of Nations, on 
Social Movements, on the Scientific Age, 
on Modern (geographical) Explorations, 
and on the Growth of Historical Science. 

In the quality of the work there is 
very little to remark, for it neither 
rises above nor sinks below the last 
three volumes. The writers are careful 
and painstaking, bent on the excellence 
of their matter, and taking little appar- 
ent thought about style or manner. 


No chapters are better (and few 
indeed so good) than those in which 
Professor Bourgeois traces the  his- 


tory of the Third Republic in France, 
and Professor Oncken describes the par 
allel and frequently interlacing course 
of events in the new German Empire, 
which, almost equally with the French 
Republic, sprang out of the war of 1870- 
71. Both these writers show a philosoph- 
ic grasp of their respective subjects, and 
bring out the salient features with a 
clearness and force which entitle them 
to the highest praise. Excellent also are 

Dr. Westlake’s chapter on the Foreign 
Relations of the United States during 
the War of Secession, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s summary of the progress made 
in the Law of Nations and in measures 
looking to the prevention of war. 
Sidney Webb’s chapter on Social Move- 
ments and G. P. Gooch’s on the 
Growth of Historical Science contain a 
great mass of closely packed informa- 
tion, and Dampier Whetham does 
perhaps as much as can be done in twen- 
| ty-five pages to convey some idea of the 
more recent and striking advances in 
physical science. 

The obvious difficulty which confront- 
ed the writers of the political parts of 
this volume was that of treating with 
|the breadth and the impartiality proper 
'to a philosophic historian events that 
| are still too near to our own time to be 
| understood in all their bearings or ap- 
proached with the cold detachment of 
lscience. The editors in their preface 
‘recognize this difficulty when they say: 

The historian must endeavor to see this 
| world not as it affects the prejudices, in- 
terests, and limited outlook of his con- 
temporaries, but as it might appear to one 
who should look back on it without any 
personal concern in its turmoll. Only par- 
tial success is possible; but he may con- 
sole himself for pa.cial failure with the 
belief that he Is handing down to posterity 


one of those records of contemporary im- 
pressions which history is bound to re- 
spect if only they be sincere, impartial, and 


accurately informed. 


The contributors have doubtless hon- 


at intelligence and respectability would be geois, Oncken, Eisenmann, Stavenov, |estly tried to deal impartially with re- 
cent periods, but some at least of them 


have fallen short of success. In the 
third chapter, for instance, the view 
presented of several critical points in re- 
cent English history, such as the event- 
ful years of 1875-80, leaves much to be 
desired, although those years now lie 
thirty years behind. Neither is it al 
‘ays correct in its statementa of fact. 
When the narrative comes down to with- 
in ten or fifteen years of the present 
day, one can perceive that each writer 
feels the strain of trying to raise him- 
self to a point high above the dust of 
the present and of preserving political 
detachment, to be so severe that he 
takes refuge, and perhaps rightly, in an 
entirely bare and colorless of 
facts. It would, think, have been 
better to bring the historical narrative 
to a close, at least as far as Great Bri 
tain is concerned, at 1880, or, perhaps, 
1890, or 1900 at the very latest. The end 
o. the century would have been, if not an 
historical landmark, yet a point easy to 
remember, and the history of the United 
States (published some time ago in Vol 
While 
these 


record 


we 


VII) stops even before that dat 
closing the at of 
points, it would have been convenient to 


narrative one 
append a plain chronological record of 
the 
try, a 


most important events in each coun- 
record fuller than the 
chronological table which we find at the 
end of the volume. (In the case of this 
present volume that table meagre 
and very judiciously framed.) In 
this way the reader would have had at 
least an outline of history brought 


much 


is 


not 


up 
to the latest possible moment, while the 
impossible task of treating current 
events in a truly historical spirit would 
have been declined. 

The conclusion of the series is a fit- 
ting time to review it as a whole, and 
doing so two questions naturally 
arise. The first is: How far have these 
twelve volumes realized the hopes and 
views of the gifted man who planned 
the scheme, a man who was himself un- 
equalled in the English-speaking world 
for his command at once of historica] 
method and of an immense store of his- 
torical learning? The other question 
is: What does the series give the world 
which the world lacked before, i. @., 
things which neither the ordinary edu- 
cated man nor the scholar could have 
found by consulting the various histor- 
ies of different countries, different ep- 
ochs, different institutions, which would 
stand ready to his hand in 
stocked library? 


in 


any well- 

As respects the former question, Lord 
Acton’s hopes have been so far met that 
the series has maintained a high aver 
age level of thoronghness and fairness. 
Every chapter in it deserves tc be called 
scientific, in the modern senee of the 
word. There are chapters written with 
a level tameness of style which ap- 
proaches dullness. In many there is a 
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lack of ‘eaiens in some few a lack of grasp 
and philosophic insight. The later vol- 
umes seem as a whole, though with 
some brilliant exceptions, to fall below 
the earlier ones, and particularly below 
those on the Renaissance and the Refor- 
which some of the arti- 


mation, in 


cles reached a level not surpassed by 
any of our contemporary historians. 
This tendency to a decline in brilliancy 


of execution is the experience of all edi- 
They begin by making great ef- 
forts to procure the most eminent men in 
each department, but after a while they 
find that the trouble of doing so is too 
great in proportion to the result, espe- 
clally very eminent men are some- 
times troublesome to deal with. So af- 
ter a while the editor usually contents 
himeelf with finding good solid work- 
whe will turn out a careful and 
article and mail it to him not 
much later than the promised date. It 
is also probable that Lord Acton desir- 
ed a somewhat more perfect continuity 
of treatment than has been in fact at- 


tors. 


as 


men, 
sensible 


tained. Apparently he would have liked 
the chapters not only to be each of 
them a whole in itself, dealing with 
what might be deemed one period, or 
one career, or one special topic, but 


also to be part of a narrative so contin- 
uous that there would be no gap be- 
tween every chapter and that following 
next upon it, each fitting into the other. 
Whether such perfection could have 
been reached where so many different 
writers were at work may be doubted. 
Whatever defects the execution of the 
scheme shows seem to be inherent in 
the scheme rather than chargeable upon 
the editors. Nothing—or at least very 
little—of importance has been missed 
out because it falls through between the 


chapters. But sometimes one is per- 
plexed by the shifting of the point of 
view, or by what may be called the 
change of atmosphere from one chapter 
to another. This would, of course, be 
far more felt but for the effort made 
by all the writers to eliminate their 


personal proclivities and forego or avoid 
coloring which the liter- 
but the scientifically 
of our own day re- 


that dramatic 
artist loves 
historian 


ary 
minded 


jects. Flavor suffers in the process of 
deatecation to which the contributors 
have subjected themselves. Yet that is 
what the dominant standards of the 


twentieth century demand; and for euch 
a book as the present they are proper 
standards. So on the whole it may be 
concluded that Lord Acton, he 
atill with us, might well be content with 
the result of his echeme. He aimed at 
an impossible perfection: his editors 
have given us what Is less, indeed, than 
some may have hoped, yet a solid and 
useful contribution to historical know- 
ledge 

In what, then, does the value of this 
series He? What does it give us which 
we could not get before from cyclo- 


were 


pendent treatises 





| pedias on the one hand and from inde-|one for which readers might be grate 


containing the his- ful, would be the placing in the mar- 


tories of countries or epochs on the' gin of the pages a note indicating 


other? 


The answer to this question is found the date of 


in the fact that such a series combines 
the completeness of an encyclopedia 
with the greater fulness and presum- 
ably higher quality of a history pro- 
ceeding from the pen of a competent 
historian. Doubtless we miss the inter- 
est which belongs to a well-marked in- 
dividuality, such as the vivacious charm 
of J. R. Green, or the careful balancing 
of Stubbs, or the epigrammatic trench- 


ancy of Goldwin Smith, the brilliance of tended to supply 


Michelet, or the fiery force of Treitschke. 
Writers of that stature seldom run 
in the harness of a composite work. 
They must do their work in their 
own way and on their own scale. 


‘the contents of each paragraph, with 
the events which the 
paragraph describes. But the change 
which most scholars will chiefly desire, 
and which, it is believed, many have al- 
ready asked for, is the giving of refer- 
ences to authorities for the statements 
made in the text. We are well aware of 
the arguments used to defend the 
omission to give such reference, and 
aware also that the bibliographies 
appended to each chapter are in- 
the want of ref- 
erences. But as these bibliographies 
include not a few books that are 
either trivial or untrustworthy, or both 
trivial and untrustworthy, not discrim- 
inating between good authorities and 


But we have in these volumes some-| bad, they afford little guidance, though 


thing complete and rounded—a book in| 
which we are sure to find what we want 
the diligence of the edi-| 


and which 
tors has kept up to a level always re- 
spectable and sometimes excellent. For 
many 
in English no satisfactory history cover- 
ing the whole ground. 
for Germany, 
Spain, none for Russia, none for Hun- 
gary. Most of us, if asked where to 


countries of Europe there exists | 


There is none) 
none for Italy, none for) 


they may occasionally help the schol- 
ar to remember the name or date 
of some book which he had heard of pre- 
viously but forgotten to consult. To 
make a system of references to authori- 
ties altogether complete would no doubt 
|be a heavy task, and would add to 
the bulk of the book. In many 
cases, however, especially in the later 
‘periods, the requirements of the reader 
would be met by the citation of a few 


go for some account of the affairs of books of recognized authority, or a few 


Portugal in the eighteenth century or 
Chile in the nineteenth or Poland in any 
century whatever, would be entirely at 


a loss. Here we find what we want. 
This is the one great and _  con- 
spicuous service which the book ren- 


public documents, without giving spe- 
cific references for every fact to a par- 
ticular page. In future editions, there- 
fore, we hope to see either references 
or a much-amended bibliography. 


Though no chapter, so far as we recol- 


ders, even to a scholar and much more ject, can be pronounced unworthy of its 


to the average reader of an inquiring 
mind. He knows that he can be vir- 
tually certain of finding what 


place, those few which are comparatively 
weak, might be either rewritten or 


he carefully revised and strengthened. This 


wants, and of finding it given in a com- suggestion is perhaps more applicable 
'to what may be called the “general chap- 


pleter way than any encyclopedia at- 
tempts. An instance presents itself in 
the present volume. Chapter xxi con- 
tains an account, brief indeed, and not 


ters,” such as those on the history of 
political ideas and on literary history, 
than to the narrative chapters. It ap- 


very well arranged, but still a careful, plies also, however, to one or two chap- 
| ters in the present volume, in which 
‘the writers have not been able to over- 
student who desires the information come the difficulties (already discussed) 
there given might have to search the) which arise from the nearness of the 


and generally accurate account of 
The 


fair, 
the republics of Latin America. 


shelves of a library for days to find it, | ‘events to our own time. 


When a work 


and perhaps would not even then have | nas reached so high a level as this does, 


got w hat he desired so concisely and | one becomes more eager 
judiciously cet forth. This merit of the prought even higher. 


to see it 
It is a credit to 


series is alone sufficient to justify its British scholarship, yet not indeed spe- 


existence, 
enable it 
for many 

If it is 
used by students, 
doubtless be called for, so it is worth 
while to take this opportunity of consid- 
ering what improvements in it are re- 
quired. One of these which we, and 
probably other reviewers, suggested in 


years to come. 


notices of the earlier volumes, has been 
adopted in the later ones, viz., a chrono- 
logical table of events at the end of each 


volume. A much smaller addition, but 





| 
| 








and will, it may be hoped, ‘cially to British, for besides the Ameri- 
to hold its place in libraries |ean contributions, it contains articles of 


conspicuous merit from writers belong- 


to continue to be sold to and ing to the European Continent, whom 
new editions will | 


the editors have been wise enough to 
enlist. The growth of the scientific 
spirit in historical writing has brought 
the great nations nearer together in 
their methods of treatment than they 
used to be. One feels in passing from a 
French or a German scholar’s work. to 
that of an Englishman or an American 
no abruptness of transition, but only a 
slight difference in tone and man- 
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ner which is in itself fresh and pleas- | 
ing. Such variety is one of the agree | 
able features of the book. 

One other question bearing on the ser- | 
ies as a whole might be here consider- 
ed, but it is so large a question that a 
brief reference to it must suffice. Such 
a great historical work has two aims, 
the one to present an account of all im-. 
portant events in narrative form, so 
that whoever desires to know what was 
happening in any particular part of the 
world at a given time may find the in- 
formation he desires. The other is to 
present a broad philosophical view of 
the general movements which run 
through history, indicating the main 
intellectual and moral forces that have 
been at work and the lines which their 
action has followed. One asks accord- 
ingly in looking over the titles of the 
chapters from beginning to end whe- 
ther these two objects have been at- 
tained. As to the former, the only crit- 
icism likely to be made is that some 
few of the byways of history have been 
insufficiently treated. They are ez 
hypothesi of quite secondary importance, 
but as it is specially hard to know where 
to find a proper treatment of them, this 
would be a reason for treating them 
here. The history of China and Japan 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and the history of parts of the 
Near East during the same period, are 
examples. As respects the latter object, 
it may be suggested that Volume I ought 
to contain a much fuller general view 
of that which medieval Europe gave 
to modern Europe as we find it 
in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that in the later’ vol- 
umes there ought to be chapters upon 
the relations of the civilized European 
nations (including the United States) to 
one another over the world outside Eu- 
rope, and upon their relations to the 
barbarous or semi-civilized peoples. The 
extension of European power over these 
races, and the New World politics which 
that extension has created, are the most 
remarkable events in the world-history 
of the last sixty years, and seem to re- 
quire a fuller and broader handling 
than they have received in the two last 
volumes. If space has to be found with- 
out unduly lengthening the series, it 
might be found by omitting or com- 
pressing the less important among the 
chapters on literature. Without in the 
least disparaging the importance of 
literature as a part of history, it may 
be suggested that the estimates of par- 
ticular writers which fill a large part 
of those chapters could be omitted or 
shortened, for they lie rather outside 
the scope of the book, and do not always 
elucidate the movements of thought in 
the period covered. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


a 


! 


Rulers of the Surf: A Story of the Mys- | 


teries and Perils of the Sea. By J. 
W. Muller. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

The composite nature of the book is 
suggested by its two titles. Here is a 
jumble of sympathetic realism and the 
wildest romance. The earlier chapters 
deal vividly with the experience of the 
life-savers and fishermen on the fight 
ing side of Long Island. In so far as 
description is adhered to, description of 
scenes and of general types, these pages 
are of unusual quality. The savagery 
of the open sea and the uncalculated 
bravery of those who daily cope with it 
are sketched with a good deal of vigor 
and color. There are chapters on deep- 


‘sea fishing which suggest the vividness 


of A. H. Bullen’s first books; and no- 
thing better has been written in cele- 
bration of our national life-saving ser- 
vice. But, alas, the usual thing hap- 
pens: our author falls a victim to that 
strange centripetal force which seems 
destined to drag most of our essayists 
and literary painters into the common 
whirlpool of fiction. We are always free 
to wonder in such instances whether 
the writer himself has lacked courage 
to stick to his last or has succumbed to 
the voice of the publisher pleading with 
him to give his true work that false 
garnish of fiction which will commend 
it to the hasty palate of the goody-lov- 
ing public. In this case far too few 
pages have been turned when the tech- 
nical hero makes his appearance in the 
person of a foundling rescued from the 
deep and adopted by one of the life- 
savers. For his sake is presently man- 
ufactured a plot of considerable in- 
genuity involving abduction by a pirate, 
pursuit of treasure under the sea, and 
escape in an open boat from the hands 
of the abductor. That gentleman is a 
smooth and wily and savage villain 
quite of the Stevensonian model, hiding 
his wickedness under an affectation of 
simplicity and hearty good humor-—a 
Long John Silver, in short. He has re- 
appeared more than once in the sea ro- 
mances of the past year: we would re- 
spectfully suggest that no further re- 
plicas are in order. When we say that 
the waif from the sea turns out to be 
the grandson of a very rich man, who 
has had his eye upon him all the while, 
we shall astonish nobody. The whole 
machinery of the story, as a story, Is 
outworn and perfunctory. Nevertheless, 
the book is decidedly worth taking up 
for the sake of the opening chapters. 


The Sword in the Mountains. By Alice 
MacGowan. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Here is an exceptionally vivid and in- 
teresting civil war document relating 
to that part of the great struggle which 
raged about Chattanooga. It draws 


‘quality and value from being in 
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ae 
the 
main restricted to one locality. To give 
the faithful military history of one vita) 
centre is to make an indelible impres- 
sion of the grip of war. So, too, the 
story gains, since the characters, a more 
or less fixed group, never part with 
their personal relation to the region, 
and they and their setting become for 
the reader familiar company before the 
450 pages are ended. Miss MacGowan's 
affectionate intimacy with the Tennes 
see and North Carolina boundary qual 
ifies her for her task in an especial man 
ner. Her own childish recollection, as 
she sets forth in her preface, goes back 
to the midsummer days of '65, when her 
mother had brought three little children 
down from Ohio to visit the husband 
and father whose regiment lay in Chat. 
tanooga. Her Northern birth, her later 
life in Chattanooga and on the neigh- 
boring ridges equip her inevitably for 
making a story which, lacking warmth 
and color not at all, is yet free from 
prejudice, and aims at accuracy rather 
than at pleading. The mountaineer's 
passionate loyalty to the Union, the 
Southerner’s hot devotion to the Confed- 
eracy, flourish side by side in her ex 
perience and in these scenes. She has 
seen both sides, and she describes with 
a sympathy not so much divided as mu! 
tiplied, father and son, old neighbors, 
lovers, standing at opposite points of 
view, each more often keeping than los- 
ing a spark of consideration for the en 
dangered enemy; sometimes risking life 
and even honor for old ties’ sake. 
She has known, too, now to make 
story on a level of interest with the his 
tory. The actua) events in the stirring 
drama are told with admirable straight 
forwardness. But comment and descrip 
tion over-abound, giving the book tn 
due length and undue wordiness. An 
occasional of old English usage 
prettily hints at the mountaineer's ped! 
gree. But the “white teeth of his 
smile,” and “blond inches,” and “cos 
mic despair,” and “gruesome 


a 


word 


agonist 
Hill, 


eure 


cause a sigh for the late Professor 
who, a student tells us, “could 
grandiloquence in one lesson.” 
The Winter Queen. By Maris 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The present writer has produced sev 
eral other books of this general type 
dealing, that is, with royal per 
and court life. Our huge feminin« 
ing public appears to have an insatia 
ble appetite for books of the sort; and 
most of them are produced frankly 
enough as supplies for a particular de- 
mand. Some of them are made up of 
mere gossip and scandal; others at- 
tempt to picture the dramatic moments 
in the life of royalty. This book is of 
the latter type. It is plain that the au. 
thor has conceived a real enthusiasm 
for her subject. “Because,” she says, 
“the Stuart charm, working through the 


Hay. Bos 


mages 


read- 
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long-dead years, enchained me; and | Jack Rotheram, inclining to the sea, and | Hellenistic, Roman, and Hebrew contri- 
then, because personality is deathless, I his sister Mary, who, to a snub nose, butions to Christian ethics. Another is 
fell into a true love for her Majesty of quantities of freckles, and a very nice | devoted to the ethics of Jesus and the 
Bohemia.” The purpose to tell the story nature added good play with a cricket|New Testament writers. Then follow 
of Elizabeth Stuart came upon her dur- bat and a singing knowledge of the old | several chapters on the Early Church, 
ing a visit at Prague—a mystical im- | Somersetshire songs. There were more the Bishops’ Church, the Papacy, and 
pulse: “Perhaps her spirit, hovering adventures on the expedition than could | Scholasticism. And, lastly, come three 
over Bohemia, had come to order me to have been hoped for in an England de- chapters on the Reformation and the de- 
tell her sad life.” There and then, at| void equally of Robin Hood and Round-| velopment of ethics within Protestant- 
all events, began a pilgrimage through | heads, and some of them were very ex-|ism and modern Catholicism. 

many countries in search of material.| citing. But the trip itself was the real| The contrast between the ethical en- 
The result is a volume beautifully print- adventure, especially its startling end,|thusiasm and lofty moral teaching of 
ed, illustrated, and bound, containing a after al] chance for anything to happen | Jesus and Paul, and the lowly position 
narrative which labors under the disad- would have been thought past. Rather |of ethics within official Christianity al- 
vantage of being neither quite history oddly, the best-told parts of the tale| most ever since, is strikingly brought 
nor quite fiction. The author says she are the “composite story,” written by out. For Jesus and for Paul the most 
has given as much study to her subject the young people early in the journey important thing in the new Gospel was 
as though she had written a biography. and entitled “The Secret of the Castle,” | the strength that comes from the divine 
It is a pity she did not write a biog- and the “adventure of the little old| into the human for the sake of right- 
raphy. For it is clear that she has had lady,” with her own “ripping” narra-|cousness. This primal emphasis on the 
no such training or impulse as could tive, “Barbara’s Fugitive.” Unexcep-' ethical enabled the Founder of Chris- 
hope to produce that very rare thing, @'tionable is Hester’s ode to the Rev. tianity and his great follower to put al- 
real historical romance. For one thing, Francis Gastrell, who, in 1759, razed most everything else in its proper place 
her style is affected. She has read and New Place in his rage at a demand for —faith, ritual, government, asceticism, 











admired Hewlett, and has striven for @ the poor rate, and all the other things that common 
manner of elaborate artlessness flavored © thou most base, life and awakening philosophy force us 
with archaism. Her fortune has not bata A wd ee o se dwelling place to face. But when the great Apostle 
been above that of the ordinary histor: Wi. is it thou hast done? (passed away and Christians felt the 
ical romancer. With the best will in , ' ‘ . need of an external unity, dogma and 
the world to make her people speak sev- Thou knave, thou cad, the demands of the Church as an insti- 
enteenth-century English, she is contin- '’°" ¢verything that’s bad! tution took the foremost place which 
ually permitting them to lapse into mod- ethics had held and should always have 
ern idiom. On one page Elizabeth keeps CHRISTIAN ETHICS. retained. And as the pagan world flock- 


fairly to the mark with: “Alack! dear History of Ethics within Organized 4 into the Church and became nominal- 
heart, why should I be hei of you Christianity. By Thomas Cuming '¥ Christians, they brought with them 
because I crave a journey?” And on the Hall. New York: Charles Scribner’s I sorts of unethical beliefs and magi- 
next, all she can muster is, “We are Sons. $3 net. cal practices which Jesus would have 
living In the year of grace sixteen hun- Gercely denounced and which have been 
dred and seventeen; we are no longer the bane of Catholicism and even of 
in the dark ages when murder was an Sesientadiiie, gues ainen. 

ordinary matter.” Nor is the story-tell- 
er’s own English always unexception- 
able. With all her anxiety for the re- 
fined word, she can speak of “an indul- 
vent smile like we give to the harmless 
nonsense spoken by a child.” As for 
her subject in general, we cannot say 
that the author succeeds in conveying 
to the reader the glamour it has for her- 
self. This Elector and Blectress of the 
Palatinate—this daughter of James of 
England and Anne of Denmark, with 
her young husband—remain in our) 


In all the confused and bewildering 
story of the Christian Church nothing 
is more confused and confusing than 
the history of Christian ethics. Nothing, For Dr. Hall has succeeded in writing 
moreover, should naturally be regarded his history from a really unprejudiced 
as of greater importance. Yet, strange |Pcint of view, so that Catholic and Prot- 
as it may seem, we have had until now estant are alike fairly but critically treat- 
no really adequate treatment of it in |¢t—nullo discrimine agetur. The extern- 
the English language. Professor Hall, @lity of the Roman Church, its reliance 
therefore, deserves the thanks of every 0 sacramental magic, and its loss of 
one interested in this subject for his|the freedom of the spirit and of the 
scholarly and skilful attempt to steer ethical inwardness which characterized 
us through the maze of ethical—and un- | Jesus and Paul and John, these and oth- 
ethical—doctrines that bear the name |er things like them are brought out 
Christian. His book, to be sure, will | with clearness and studied in detail. 
be lacking in interest to all who are| But the common superficially optimis- 
minds as rather ordinary people. If the not inherently interested in the subject. | tic view of many Protestants, that 


-eader can feel the divinity that hedges 
sn in virtue of their rank, all may |!t is also rather lacking In unity and in|everything was set right by the Re- 
be well. Otherwise he is likely to find|Continuity of development. But for formers, is as emphatically rebuked. 


'Calvinism, in particular, and British 
- » eheie ttle dull. neither of these things is our author to , 
the book, on the whole, a little du on fehl suasendie, oe Gee Ge  aeiattntiemn Saaten te deltas ant nate, 


; due to the nature of the subject. For “For the Roman imperialism Calvin sim- 
The Slowcoach, By EB. V. Lucas. NeW (he truth is, the history of ethical|ply substitutes a Scriptural imperial- 


York: The Macmillan Co. thought within organized Christianity |ism. The Biblical Church is the ulti- 
This is a story of the ten days’ trav- is a collection of somewhat isolated and | mate and final authority over the really 
el of the Avory children and some of often quite stupid moral philosophies,|Tegenerate man. . . . Beyond her 


their friends from Oxford to Bredon interspersed, to be sure, with occasional | pale there is not only ordinarily no sal- 
and back In a “caravan.” which had instances of brilliant intuition, but | vation, but no really ethical life... . 
myvateriously arrived at the Avory home. lacking that unity of development which No really Protestant, i. ¢., autonomous, 
There were Janet. the eldest and most Is needed to attract spontaneous inter-| ethics can flourish on this basis. The 
practical: Robert, who was all for geog- est. Church officers controlling the sacra- 
raphy: Hester, who worshipped Napo- We cannot here rehearse the story of ments and the preaching of the gospel 
leon and Shakespeare: Gregory, the Christian ethics. Suffice it to say that | become the directors of men’s con- 
voungest, with engineering aspirations; the book covers surprisingly well the |sciences. . This is simply Roman 
Horace Campbell, whose ideal was wav- whole of the field indicated by its title. ‘Catholicism without the name Roman.” 
ering between a cowboy and “Raffles”; One chapter is given up to the Greek, | “The student of ethics comes away from 
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the study of Puritan thought as seen in 
Knox with the profound conviction that 
whatever gains the Reformation made 
in systematic ethics were not made by 
Puritanism, but rather in spite of it; 
that as an ethical teacher it was too 
fast bound in scholasticism to advance 
our ethical freedom in Christ Jesus.” 

Not even Luther comes through Pro- 
fessor Hall's analysis unscathed. Much 
of the Roman Catholic view of author- 
ity, much of scholasticism and of ec- 
clesiasticism is carried over into his 
teaching, and the really protestant ele 
ments are there only through a noble 
inconsistency. But these inconsistent 
elements form the really important and 
fruitful part of his thought. “The glory 
of Protestant ethics as founded by 
Luther and developed by Kant is the 
autonomous, democratic, unpriestly 
character stamped upon it. All men 
should be kings and priests of God. The 
ministry, according to Luther, was pure- 
ly functional. He did not carry out the 
logic of his assumptions at all times, 
yet in the main he was true to them. In 
the last analysis for Luther the soul must 
stand alone for truth and trust that it 
will not be forsaken.” 

As this last quotation shows, Dr. Hall 
accepts and stands for the relative and 
developing nature of our moral ideals. 
For ethics there is no absolute. And it 
is, he tells us, to Kant perhaps even 
more than to Luther that we owe this 
essentially Protestant position. Hence 
in these later years Christian thought 
has so coalesced with independent philo- 
sophical thought that to-day, so far as 
content goes, one can hardly point to 
any peculiarly Christian ethics. 

One will probably frame too pessimis- 
tic a view of Christianity from Dr. 
Hall’s pages unless one constantly stops 
to reflect that the subject of the book is 
ethics, not morality; philosophical 
theory rather than practical conduct. 
Through all those centuries in which so 
little advance was made in ethical in- 
sight, the Church was still really stand- 


‘Master demanded loving and trustful ac- 


ing for righteousness and proclaiming 
and cultivating it. Yet when even this) 
is said, the story at best is humiliating | 


to the modern Christian, and he feels 


on finishing it that the danger of “mere 


morality” has never been anything but 
a theological myth, and that the degen- 
eration in moral enthusiasm and in- 
sight which followed so speedily upon 
the teachings of the Founder is one of 
the saddest things in human history. 


As our author says in his preface, “The | 


simple things which the Master stood 
for, and which can be tried out in life, 
we have deemed ‘impracticable,’ because 
‘you can’t change human nature. 
ecclesiastical tradition has substituted 
theologies which cannot be tested in life, 
for ethics which may be. It has de- 
manded belief in doubtfully true specu- 
lative and intellectual propositions, and 
called such assent ‘faith,’ where the 


ceptance of simple canons of conduct, 
and identified such acceptance with loy- 
alty to his purpose. The study of the 
history of ethics may lead, it is to be 
hoped, a chosen band to really resolute- 
ly insist upon putting in the fore. 
ground what Jesus put in the fore- 
ground, and relegating even true tradi- 
tions to the background if they are of 
secondary importance for his purpose.’ 





A Queen at Bay: The Story of Cristina 
and Don Carlos. By Edmund B. 
d'Auvergne. New York: John Lane 
Co. $5 net. 

This is an interesting account of the 
stormy period of the Carlist wars, pre- 
sented from the standpoint of the re- 
gent Cristina, the more welcome be- 
cause good books on this complicated 
and difficuit field are extremely rare. 
Its clearness and simplicity, and the ab- 
sence of partisan bias raise it far above 
the usual standard of popular works. 
The faults of Cristina—the predomi- 
nantly personal point of view from 
which she approached every problem, 
her utter lack of principle, and her in- 
ability to control her passions—are 
fraukiy admitted. Yet on the olher 
hand, it is made abundantly clear that 
her pluck, persistence, common-sense, 
and ability to bargain and compromise 
were chiefly responsible for giving Spain 
a liberal constitution. 

Rarely, indeed, have the personal in- 
terests and family affairs of any nine- 
teenth century ruler been so closely 
bound up with the government of his 
country, as were those of Cristina. Be- 
cause her daughter’s throne was threat 
ened by a rival more despotic and ob- 
scurantist even than her execrable hus- 
band had been, she found it expedient 
to lean on the people and grant them 
some share of the liberties they de- 
sired in order to enlist their sympathies 
on the side of the reigning family. 
After the Carlists were defeated in 1839, 
she became involved in a struggle with 
her quondam ally Espartero, and was 
exiled for a brief space to France. 
Her rival’s term of success, however, | 
was but short, as she prophesied at the) 
moment of her departure, and she was | 
recalled in 1844. The next two years) 


/were occupied in the diplomatic in-| 
'trigues which led up to that most un-| 
‘savory triumph of Bourbon diplomacy—_| 
‘the Spanish Marriages—by which the} 


So. 


‘courts of Paris and Madrid were ap-' 
| clifite Bibles, Tyndale’s 


parently united in indissoluble alliance; 
but the revolution which ousted Louis | 
Philippe in 1848, wrecked all these| 
plans, and led on, though very indirect- | 
ly, to the overturn in Spain which) 
caused the second and final departure 
of Cristina from the stage of history 
in 1854. From the personal point of 
view her career was something of an 
anticlimax; though her daughter held 


on in Spain till 1868, her grandson was 
“restored” in 1874, and her great-grand- 
son occupies the Spanish throne to- 
day. On the other hand, the various 
liberal constitutions which were evolv- 
ed and thrust upon her country during 
the troublous years of her regency, 
though they were none of them perma- 
nent, gave Spaniards the political train- 
ing and education which have made 
possible their comparatively enlightened 
government at present. 


Notes 





Macmillan’'s list of forthcoming books in- 
cludes: “The Income Tax,” by Prof. R. A. 
Seligman of Columbia University; “The Jus- 
tice of the King,” a romance by Hamilton 
Drummond, and Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps's “Essays on Russian Novelists.” 

Little, Brown & Co. will bring out Jeffery 
Farnol's “The Broad Highway” on Febru- 
ary 11. 

Among the new works of fiction promised 


by Harper & Brothers are novels by Jus- 
tus Miles Forman, Kate Langley Bosher, 
Anthony Hope, Irving Bacheller, Louise 
Closser Hale, Holman Day, Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, Harriet Prescott Spofford, H 
Perry Robinson, William Samuel Johnson, 
and Marjorie Patterson. 

“Riverside Readers” is the name of a new 
series which Houghton Mifflin Co. will is- 
sue as text-books in the spring. The edi- 
tors of the series are James H. Van 
Sickle, superintendent of schools in Balti- 
more; Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, director 
of art in the Indianapolis public schools, 


formerly principal of a grammar school tn 
Grand Rapids, Mich., assisted by Miss 
Frances Jenkins, supervisor of elementary 
grades in Decatur, Iil. 

by 


“Robert Kimberly” is a new novel 


| Frank H. Spearman, which will be issued 


in February by the Scribners. 

E. H. Gomes is publishing with 
& Co. his illustrated book, “Seventeen Years 
Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo.” 


See 


ley 


Elliot Stock announces for publication a 
biography by W. J. Cariton, of Timothe 
Bright, “Doctor of Phisicke,”” whose “Treat- 
ise of Melancholy” was well known ia the 
days of Shakespeare. 

The Oxford University Press will cele- 
brate the tercentenary of the authorized 
version of the Holy Bible by issuing shortly 
a photographic reproduction of the Black 
Letter edition of 1611. The size of the re- 
print will be eleven and three-quarter 
inches by eight and one-quarter inches. Al- 
fred W. Pollard has written a bibliograph! 
cal introduction of upwards of fifty pages, 
in which he describes, first, the earlier 
English translations, 1380-1582 (the Wy- 
New Testament, 
Coverdale’s Bible, Matthew's Bible, the 


| Great Bibles, the Geneva Bible, the Bishops’ 


Bible, the Rheims New Testament); second- 
ly, the Bible of 1611 itself, giving a list 
of the revisers and the rules by which they 
were bound; and, thirdly, the later history 
of this Bible. The volume will contain ‘The 
Translators to the Reader,”’ various illus 
trative documents, and, of course, the Apoc- 
rypha, Henry Frowde also announces 
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a cheaper reprint, in Roman type, page tor | example of blindness to the great things of 
page, of the editio princeps, similar to that/ an age. As a matter of fact (waiving the 
published by the Oxford University Press | question whether this particular dictum is 





in 1833. 
by 


contain Mr. Pollard’s introduction. 


lo read Prof. William Knight's “Glamour | 
Oxford” (Frowde) is to undergo one of 
the last enchantments of the Middle Ages.” 
“Tragedy of 
Cardinal Wolsey” down to the latest lucu- 
rations of living Dons he has ranged with 
passages of 


ol 


From Thomas Churchyard’s 


sure instinct for poems and 


that give something of the spell that 


cmanatesr 
t Cherwell. His anthology has one trait 
common to such books: 


i183 


not 
nere in interest as they approach our 
own day, and indeed the largest and by far 
the part of the volumes comes from 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
And these late celebrators of the 
home of romance none !s better than Lionel 
Johnson, whose “Oxford Nights” is a poem 
that not only the lover of Oxford but all 
of books will be erateful to have 
pointed out to them, if they do not already 
know it. Professor Knight has missed some 
telling from seventeenth-century 
writers would have strengthened 
somewhat his collection where it is inevi- 
tably weak. For instance, there is a passage 
in the introduction to Traherne’s “Roman 
Forgeries"” which gives an admirable pic- 
ture of a religious discussion at Oxford in 
those days. 


bes* 


Among 


loveis 


passages 


which 


From the tone of the opening chapter 
one suspects that Mrs, Steuart Erskine’s “A 
Royal Cavalier: The Romance of Rupert 
Prince Palatine” (Appleton) is going to be 
romance indeed, but she soon settles down 
a decent historical gait and writes 
a well-judged and not uninteresting bio- 
graphy. The Stuart family, and particularly 


into 


the advertures of Elizabeth of Bohemia 
and her many sons and daughters, have | 
been extraordinarily popular among book- | 


makers these last four or five years, and it 
that Rupert has not had 
his thick volume before now. 
follows him at great length through the 
Rebellion, and, as would be expected, has 
praise for his courege and energy 


only strange 


more 
than she 
anything, the chapters dealing with his 
career after the war are even more 
they are certainly fresher 
matter. One could wish that Mrs. Ers- 
had omitted some of her strategic dis- 
sssions and taken the space to add details 
to the background of Rupert's life as coun- 
ellor and man of science in England after 
t? Restoration; has missed here a 
opportunity. Among the illustra- 
there is a facsimile reproduction of 
1 marriage certificate of Prince Rupert and 
Francis Bard, which has been preserved 
a family descended from a sister of Fran- 
cieca’s and has recently to light. 
The document seems to be genuine, and, 
if so, settles one of the obscure points of 
Rupert's life 


strange 
interesting, as 
n 


kine 


ie she 


golden 


tions 


a 
ih 
come 


There t# probably no English writer who 
more often misrepresented and about 
whom more general ignorance is displayed 
than Francis Jeffrey, the critic of the Bdin- 
burgh Review. Ot Wordsworth’s “Excur- 
sion” he wrote, as the opening of his essay, 
“This will never do!” and for those four 
words he has been held up as the supreme 


This volume will be eight inches 
five and one-half inches, and will also 


from the colleges on the Isis and 


the selections 


Mrs. Erskine | 


has censure for his rashness. If | 


right, and the judgment of to-day is veering 
unmistakably toward Jeffrey's position) few 
critics have, within certain necessary 
bounds, shown greater breadth of taste 
and knowledge than this same _ re- 
viewer. Macaulay may have been 
influenced by his own Whiggery 
when he pronounced Jeffrey “more near- 
ly an universal genius than any man 
of our time”; but Carlyle was not so preju- 
diced, and Carlyle wrote of Jeffrey in al- 
most the same vein. For such reasons as 
these we regard the volume of “Jeffrey’s 
Literary Criticism” as one of the most use- 
ful that have yet appeared in the delightful 
green and gold series of Henry Frowde. 
Only fourteen essay are included out of his 
innumerable contributions to the Edinburgh, 
but they give a fair intimation of his 
power and scope. The editor, D. Nichol 
Smith, has written an Introduction alto- 
gether admirable in its brief compass for 
its sane treatment of a difficult subject. 


Frank M. Colby, in “Constrained Atti- 
tudes” (Dodd), says one thing truly: 
“There can be no sound derision of things 
sub specie eternitatis that does not include 
the blushing author. True satire is al- 
ways self-ironical, 
whole world by the ears.” To illustrate 
his point, he should have added to this 
series of voluble, faintly “scintillating,” 
mildly satirical essays on —— to tell the 
truth, on nothing in particular, but ostensi- 
|bly on the present state of journalism, 
criticism, and letters in general—he should 
have added a chapter on the Glittering 
School of Essayists. He should have dis- 
|cussed the problem of rhetorical galvan- 
|ism, the bankruptcy of paradox, the mys- 
| tery of the existence of manner without 
|matter, the exhilaration of proceeding with 
energy and alacrity from nothing to no- 
where. When this chapter is written, let 
}us have it illustrated: for the head-piece, a 
carnivorous Saracen cleaving with right 
blade the woundless air; for the tail-piece, 
a fine, crackling fire under an empty pot. 





The Nation has from time to time, dur- 
jing the last thirty-nine years, called at- 
tention to Dr. Giuseppe Pitraé’s “Biblio- 
jteca delle tradizioni popolari_ siciliane,” 


and would have the | 


The last class is especially interesting, as 
it contains prayers against all kinds of dis- 
eases and against witchcraft, the evil eye, 
as well as charms to fascinate men, to 
make a baby walk, to shorten the death 
agony, to obtain news of a distant friend, 
to find a lost object, to get money, to kill 
a reptile with impunity, to charm ants and 
wolves, etc. The present volume has a 
| pathetic interest, since it is dedicated to 
the memory of Pitré’s daughter Rosina, who 
|with her infant was buried beneath the 
|ruins of Messina on the 28th of December, 
(1908. The husband escaped, and in his dis- 
| traction walked miles with his dead child 
‘in his arms, thinking it was still alive. 

In other days, not so far removed as to 
be beyond recollection of the older genera- 
tion, the American flag, instead of causing 
comment when it appeared in foreign ports, 
was the emblem of commercial dominance 
on the high seas. The beautiful ships that 
| bore the ensign of the republic, their build- 
| ers, masters, and crews, are epitomized by 
| Capt. Arthur H. Clark, in “The Clipper 
| Ship Era” (Putnam), who also points out 
reasons for the decline of the American 
mercantile marine. As a practical seaman, 
once an officer of a famous flyer, the au- 
| thor knows whereof he speaks, and he pic- 
|tures sympathetically the romance of the 
American clipper ship, not omitting her 
competitor under the British flag. He de- 
scribes the stately Indiaman, the North 
Atlantic packets, early clippers, California 
clippers, and those in the Australian and 
tea trades. His book, indeed, is a valuable 
history of ships that have passed. It was 
the California gold fever that stimulated 
American shipbuilders to create wonderful- 
ly fast vessels, which daring and resource~ 
ful captains raced around Cape Horn, un-~- 
der clouds of canvas. Records of these fa- 
mous voyages—the Flying Cloud’s eighty- 
nine days frem New York to San Fran- 
cisco in 1851 still stands unbeaten—are set 
forth in detail, and convey in themselves 
proof of the superiority of our native ship- 
wrights and navigators. Capt. Clark is 
under no delusions as to the conditions 
which cost the United States her conmmand 
of the seas: 

The supremacy held by the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States in 1851 was main- 


tained until 1856, and during this period 
American ships continued to be built, 








an astounding monument to the erudition | 
and industry of the collector, who has| 
been a busy professional man and an hon- 
|ored municipal officer. The “Biblioteca,” 
which has now reached its twenty-third 
volume (“Proverbi, motti e scongiuri del | 
popolo siciliano,”’ Torino: C. Clausen), con. | 
tains a vast collection of Sicilian popular 
songs, tales, proverbs, festivals, children’s 
games, customs, riddles, etc. We do not 
know of a almilar collection in any age or 
country which could be ascribed to the in- 
dustry of a single man. Pitré began his 
work just in time to rescue for future gen- 
erations of scholars an enormous mass of 
the most valuable folklore. The latest vol- 
ume contains over a thousand proverbs not 
included tin the thirteen thousand published 
in 1880 in four volumes, VIII-XI, of the 
| “Biblioteca.” In addition to these prov- 
erbs and proverbial sayings, there is an in- 
| teresting category of bons mote in dialogue 
|form, terms of comparison, formulas of 
beggars, imprecations and threats, popular 
| etymologies, and prayers and conjurations. 








bought, and chartered by British ship-own- 
ers; but, after the great financial depres- 
sion which affected both countries, from 
1857 to 1859, British ship-owners no longer 
needed American-built ships, for in Great 
Britain iron had by this time superseded 
wood in the construction of large vessels. 
Thus the advantage to the United States of 
having an abundant supply of timber was 
taken away, while the advantage of free 


| trade, with low cost of living, was on the 


side of England. 


He adds: 


It is true that during our civil war Amer- 
ican ships were still sold in England, but 
this was because their owners had no 
profitable use for them at home, rather 
than from any lack of British iron 
Since that period the decline of American 
shipping, for reasons that should be well 
understood, has been constant. I refer to 
the navigation laws and protective tariff 
of the United States... . As is well known, 
they prehibit an American citizen from 
owning a foreign-built merchant ship. 
Meanwhile, the protective tariff so in- 
creases the cost of living, and with it the 
cost of the labor and materials that go 


into the construction of a modern ship, that 
the American shipbuilder cannot produce 
a steel or iron vessel at anything like the 
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| 
cost that will enable her to compete suc- matters are occasionally mentioned, es- | 
are sufficiently pic- tucky has already enacted a law naming 


cessfully with a ship of the same class con- 
structed in a European shipyard. 

Excellent pictures of famous clippers add 
to the book's attractiveness. 


“The Life of Marie Amélie, Last Queen 
of the French’’ (Appleton), by C. C. Dyson, 
includes a sketch of her father, Ferdi- 
nando IV of Naples, and her mother, Maria 
Carolina, Queen of Naples and Sicily, with 
an account of their reign over the Two 
Sicilies, their first and second exile in Pa- 
lermo, Ferdinando’s forced abdication in fa- 
vor of his eldest son, and Maria Carolina's 
retreat to Vienna, and her death there. 
Marie Amélie is a vivid and engaging per- 
sonality The niece of Marie Antoinette 
and wife of the eldest son of Philippe 
Egalité, having married the man she loved 
while he was an exile in poverty, unspoiled 
by the luxury and power of her position as 
Duchess of Orléans, and having borne with 
dignity her elevation to the throne and the 
humiliation of her flight from France, she 
died, the last Queen of the French, at the 
age of eighty-two, an exile, but to the last 
an active force in the lives of those 
around her. Her life abounds in romantic 
and picturesque incident; the time and the 
people lend themselves to dramatic narra- 
tive—the youth of Louis Philippe; the Hun- 
dred Days; the thrilling episode of the 
Duchess of Berry's attempt to raise an in- 
surrection in favor of her son; her im- 
prisonment at Blaye. But, with the mate- 
rial made to his hand, as it were, Mr. Dy- 
son has done a poor piece of work. He is 
obscure; his English is always common- 
place, and sometimes bad; above all, he 
lacks the essential gift of the historical 
imagination. We lay down the biography 


with a sense of incompleteness, though we | 
have followed the records of three reigns, | 


the fortunes of three generations, and seen 
Marie Amélie’s grandsons fight under Mc- 
Clellan in the civil war. She herself can- 
not be made dull, but even history's dra- 
mat'c repetition of itself in her great- 
granddaughter, Marie Amélie, the Queen 
of Portugal, who has recently sought refuge 
in England, fails to kindle imaginative in- 
terest in Mr. Dyson’s carefully written 
book. The volume is illustrated, is in- 
dexed, and has a table of contents and a 
list of the authorities consulted 


“Two Great Rivals: (Francois I and 
Charles V) and the Women Who Influenced 
Them” (Appleton), by Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Cc. P. Haggard, is a notable effort to force 
between the covers of a single volume ev- 
ery dramatic episode in the struggle be- 
tween Charles V and Francis I. The ques- 
tion of historical accuracy does not trou- 
ble the author at all, nor is he especially 
concerned to preserve any continuity or 
indicate any connection between the events 
he describes; his book is written to sell 
and will probably do so. Female intrigues 
and licentious passions occupy, not un- 
naturally, the centre of the stage, the chap- 
ter headings, The Amours of Francois and 
Francoise, The Love Affairs of Eléonore, 
Unholy Love of Francois I for Marguérite 
ot Angouléme, and The Influence of the 
Women, speak for themselves. Military 
events are not neglected. Gaston de Foix 
and Bayard are “lugged in” at every pos- 
sible opportunity; Marignano, Pavia, and 
the Sack of Rome are portrayed vividly, 
though quite inaccurately. Diplomatic 


pecially when they 
|turesque; when they are not, and the au- 
| thor finds it impossible to exclude them, ne 
|dresses them up in fantastic costume. In 
'this connection, it may be worth while to 
explain that the somewhat cryptic chapter 
heading, Two Disappointments for the 
Butcher's Son, refers to Cardinal Wolsey's 
failures to get elected Pope in 1521 and in 
1523. Twenty-one handsome illustrations 
|/are an important feature of the volume. 


The Champlain Society has been fortu- 
nate in the men entrusted with the editing 
and translation of its publications. As 
Professor Munro has won recognition as an 
authority on the Seigniorial System in Can- 
ada, Col. Wood on the great Siege of Que- 
bec, and Professor Grant on Lescarbot and 
his period, so William F. Ganong, in “New 


Relation of Gaspesia, with the Customs 
and Religion of the Gaspesian Indians,” 
by Father Chrestien Le Clercq, translated 


and edited with a reprint of the original, 
has brought to bear a very special know- 
ledge. Dr. Ganong professes no particular 
competency as a translator of old French, 
but his excellent rendering of 
Denys’s peculiarly difficult “‘Descriptive and 
Natural H'story of North America” pre- 
pared one for his equally satisfactory ver- 
sion of Le Clercq. The “Nouvelle Relation 
| de la Gaspesie,” which to some extent sup- 
| plements its author's larger and more im- 
| portant work, the “Premier Etablissement 
| de la Foy” (translated by J. G. Shea), de- 
scribes the Gaspesians and their country. 
|Le Clercq had spent many years among them 
las a Recollet missionary, and was therefore 
| fully qualified to write with authority. He 


previous 


| discusses their origin, birth customs, their | 


dress, ornaments, etc., their wigwams and 
life, their language, religion, 
traditions, their tribal and marriage cus- 
toms, their mode of making war, their hunt- 
ing, amusements, and finally their death 
and burial customs. One long chapter is 
devoted to a graphic description of Le 
Clereq’s voyage along the coast from Ne- 
pisiguit to Miramichi, including an account 
of the settlements of Denys, de Fronsac, and 
Enault; and another to his first voyage to 
France after a residence of five years in 


| home 


Canada. The historian Charlevoix many 
years ago said scornfully of Le Clercq’s 
beok : 

A coast that is a waste; some little 
islands and harbors where the fishery is 
made; Indians who come and go from 


Acadia and its neighborhood; that is what 
Gaspesia is and the Gaspesians, whom our 
author names Porte-Croix from a false tra- 
dition, It is not the wherewithal from 
which to fill up a volume of six hundred 
pages with very interesting matters. 


But says Dr. Ganong: 


The value of the “Nouvelle Relation” to 
us is of a kind of which neither author nor 
critie could have had any idea. As one of 
our minor historical sources capable of 
yielding materials of value to modern crit- 
ical study, as a repository of interesting 
fact concerning the early days of our na- 
tive land, as a piece of the rare but pre- 
clous literature naving the power to make 
us feel something of the spirit of its 
times, the book has a high and enduring 
even though very local value. 


The biennial report of Gov. Charles 5. 
Deneen of Illinois closes with an earnest 
recommendation to the Legislature that 
the State coéperate with Indiana and Ken- 
tucky in marking the route followed by 
the Lincoln family in its migration from 


State to State. The Legislature of Ken- 
the route from Hedgenville to 
“The Lincoln Wa;."" The Illinois 
cludes a careful survey under the 
of the Illinois State Historical of 
the route, and the by the State 
Highway Commission of “such markers and 
suitable signs as may be necessary 
mark the way in a prominent and per- 
manent manner.” If the Legislature would 
extend the Governor's suggestion so as to 
include the of a substantial 
avenue on the Illinois portion of the route, 
and suggest similar action by the two other 
Legislatures, the resemblance the Ap- 
pian Way, noted by Gov. Deneen, would be 
still closer, and the cause of good roads 
would be greatly advanced. 


Indiana 
plan in- 
direction 
Society 
erection 


to 


construction 


to 


Only a small beginning has been made 
with the scientific investigation of the Tal- 
and kindred Jewish literature, but 
Prof. Hermann L. Strack’s little work, en- 
titled “Jesus, die Hiiretiker und die Chris- 
ten nach den Altesten jiidischen Angaben, 
Texte, Uebersetzung und Erliuterungen” 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs), is a valuable 
contribution on a special problem in this 
fleld. Strack, doubtless the best Christian 
scholar in Talmuéica, furnishes the chief 
data from his sources, which include the 
Talmudie literature and the church fath- 
ersseGreek and Latin. What he has brought 
together only confirms the judgment of 
the venerable Prof. Franz Delitzsch, ex- 
pressed decades ago, that the Talmud and 
kindred Jewish literature make as little 
mention of Christ and of Christianity as 
they do of heretical and heterodox persons 
and movements in general, and that this 
aimest complete suppression is the result 
of premeditation and purpose. 


itu 


Hegel's “Phinomenologie des Geistes” was 
characterized mere than forty years ago 
by the chief apostle of American Hegel- 
ianism, Dr. W. T. Harris, as “the greatest 
work in the whole history of thought”; it 
is, at any rate, the most remarkable and 
the most characteristic product of Hegel's 
peculiar genius. Yet the first complete 
English translation has but now appeared, 
from the hands of Prof. J. B. Bailite of 
King’s College, Aberdeen (“Hegel's Phe- 
nomenology of Mind,’ 2 vols., Macmillan). 
As compared with the translation of sev 


eral sections of the book given by Dr 
Harris in the “Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy” in 1868, Mr. Baillie’s rendering 
is, as a rule, incomparably clearer and 
more idiomatic, without being any less 
faithful. As compared with the regrettably 
brief sample of a transiation published 


recently by Professor Royce, in Rand's ‘Mod. 
ern Classical Philosophers,” the present 
version is conspicuously less readable and 
less illuminating. But Mr. Baillie has, as 
he tells us, conceived it to his duty 
to give a fair English equivalent of Hegel’s 
language, with all its stiffness and ob- 
scurity, not to paraphrase, nor, ‘““‘when the 
thought of the original is clad in wincey, 
to drape it in satin.” There are times 
when a somewhat freer translation would 
have been a more faithful one; there are 
passages in which some of the shadings of 
Hegel's thought seem to escape; but upon 
the whole, the “Phenomenology” in its en- 
tirety may now be said to have been suc- 
cessfully naturalized in English philosoph- 
ical literature. 


be 
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The death is announced of the Rev. Dr. 
John Lemley, author of a number of books 


on religious subjects. 


Word has been received from Constanti- 
nople of the death of the Rev. Herbert M. 
Allen, a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Sir Charles Dilke, whose death in his 
sixty-eighth year was reported last week 
trom London, and whose career as a states- 
man bulked large in England a quarter of 
a century ago, was the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “Greater Britain,” “The 
Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco,” “The 
Present Position of European Politics,” 
“The British Army,” “Problems of Greater 
Britain,” “Imperial Defence” (with Spenser 


Wilkinson), “British Empire,” and “Me- 
moir of Lady Dilke.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward died last 
Saturday night at her home in Newton 
Centre, Mass She was born in 1844 in 
Boston, the daughter of the Rev. Austin 


Phelps, who later became professor at the 
Andover Theological Seminary; her mother 
was the oldest daughter of Moses Stuart, 


also of Andover At the age of thirteen 
Elizabeth Phelps began to write for the 
Youth’s Companion, and before she was 
twenty had published in Harper’s Maga- 
cine. Her first important work was “The 


Gates Ajar,” a spiritual romance prompted 


by the loss of a brother in the civil war. 
Her other works include: “The Gypsy Se- 
ries” (4 vols.), “Men, Women and Ghosts,” 
“The Trotty Book,” “Hedged In,” “" The Si- 
lent Partner,” “What to Wear,” “Trotty's 
Wedding-Tour and Story Book,” “Poet'c 
Studies,” “The Story of Avis,” “Sealed Or- 
ders.” “Friends.” “Doctor Zay,” “Beyond 
the Gates,” “Songs of the Silent World,” 
“Old Maids, and Burglars in Paradise’; 
“The Madonna of the Tubs,” “The Gates 
Between,” “Jack the Fisherman,” “The 
Struggle for Immortality,” “A Lost Hero” 
(with her husband), “Come Forth” (with 


same), “The Master of the Magicians” (with 
same), “Fourteen to One,” “Donald Marcy,” 
“A Singular Life,” “The Supply at St 
Agatha’s,” “Chapters from a Life,” “The 
Story of Jesus Christ,” “Within the Gates,” 
“Successors to Mary the First,” “Avery,” 
“Trixy,” “The Man in the Case,” “Walled 
In,” “Though Life Us Do Part,” “Jonathan 
and David,” and “The Oath of Allegiance.” 


Drama 


The production of Josephine Preston Pea- 
body's striking play, “The Piper,” 
is a pleasant episode in the somewhat ec- 
centric history of the New Theatre, It can 
scarcely be necessary to give a detailed de- 
acription the plece itself, which was 
reviewed first in this Journal as long ago as 
December 16, 1909, and has since then been 


poetic 


of 


the subject of mention more than once. 
Founded upon the legend of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, it provides a happy ending, in 
which the abducted children are restored 


to their stricken parents by the Piper, who, 
after entertaining them awhile in a secret 
cavern, and vowing that he will never sur- 
render them to the tyrannies and hypocri- 
sies of the money-grubbing city, yields to) 
the entreaties of a widowed mother—in | 
whom he discovers a living soul—and the’ 
>. 


| soned. 
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spiritual influence of the Christ. 
per is the embodiment of the spirit of lib- 
erty and protest, the champion of natural 
freedom in life and religion, whose mission 
it is to free all things from their material 
and spiritual cages. He is the central and 
all-important figure of an interesting fairy 
tale, full of true poetry, vigorous satire, 
and significant symbolism, and is drawn 
with uncommon vigor and imagination. In 


more than one scene he has speeches which | 
rise to a high pitch of poetic eloquence and | 


emotional intensity. He is essentially a 
masculine figure in his boldness and his 
tender susceptibility, and an error of man- 
agerial judgment was committed when it 


was decided to give the part to Edith Wynne | 
Matthison, whose great skill and insight as | 


an actress cannot make up for the lack of 
the proper male characteristics. Her per- 
formance is, in its way, a remarkable 
achievement—eloquent, graceful, passionate, 
humorous, and tender—but it is not mas- 
culine, and so fails to fulfil the spirit of 
the author’s creation. 
wiser to defer the production of the piece 
indefinitely than to run the risk of chang- 
ing the sex of the hero. As the character 
is not an intricate or difficult one, it seems 
plain that in any well-organized stock 
company there ought to be some actor capa- 


ble of playing it at least with the needed | 


virility. In other respects the production 
at the New Theatre is worthy of high 
praise. Pictorially, it is especially beauti- 


ful. But the soul of a poetic play is more 
important than the decorations. 


Edward Sheldon, the author 
tion Nell” and “The Nigger,” 
to the errors of his ways. His latest play, 
“The Boss,” which may now be seen in 
the Astor Theatre, is likely to prove a com- 
success, making its appeal solely 
the common crowd, but is altogether 


of 
is clinging 


mercial 
to 


inconsiderable from any point of view of | 


literature or drama. As an aggregation of 


violent, extravagant, or abnormal situations, 


it will compare favorably, or unfavorably, 
with either of its predecessors, but exhibits 
no advance in the art of construction. It 
is one of the consequences of the mis- 
chievous example set by Clyde Fitch—who 
was a good craftsman—in the compilation 
of “The City” and other melodramas close- 
ly akin to the dime novel. The ingredients 
of it—served up with a sauce of modern 
slang—have long been familiar to the 
cheaply sentimental and sensational stage. 
Once again we have the honored merchant 
who has misused trust funds, and is there- 
fore in the power of an unscrupulous and 
ruffianly enemy, and the devoted daughter 
who—this time in the most incredible cir- 
cumstances—sells herself to obtain her fath- 


/er’s liberty and cash. That such a man as 


the “Boss” should have acceded to such 
terms, or abided by them, is beyond all 
reason. After six months of platonic al- 
liance, the wife offers herself as a bribe to 


| her husband, if he will yield to his strik- 


ing laborers, in whom she is deeply inter- 
ested. These are samples of the raw flav- 
or with which this dramatic dish is sea- 
The Boss, himself, though over- 
drawn .in all respects, and absurdly in- 
consistent, after the fashion of lurid melo- 
drama, is a potent theatrical figure and is 
effectively presented by Holbrook Blinn, But 
the part is not difficult. The other char- 
acters are chiefly feeders to the “star.” 


The Pi- 


It would have been | 


“Salva- | 


A one-act play by Henry James, called 
“The Saloon,” has just been produced in 
the Little Theatre, London. The Times 
says that “it is full of Henry James sen- 
| tences, so full that the poor players knit 
their brows in the effort to remember the 
unusual collocations.” . 


Joseph M. Gaites will give the first per- 
'formance of “Thais,” in dramatic form, in 
Springfield, Mass., on February 9 The 
dramatization has been made by Paul Wil- 
stach, who adheres more closely to the in- 
cidents in the novel of Anatole France than 
does the operatic version. It has twenty- 
'seven speaking parts, of which the chief 
are taken by Tyrone Power, Constance 
Collier, Arthur Forest, Elmer Grandin, and 
others. The incidental music will be an 
important feature of the representation. 


Ben Greet is now rehearsing four re- 
'vivals of Sir W. S. Gilbert’s plays—‘‘The 
Palace of Truth,” that was so successfully 
produced at the Garden Theatre last year, 
and “Pygmalion and Galatea,” as after- 
pieces for “Creatures of Impulse”’ and “Ro- 
lsencrantz and Guilderstern.” Later he 
contemplates a Shakespearean festival 
downtown at popular prices. During Lent, 
“Everyman” will be presented, probably at 
Mendelssohn Hall. 


As the successor to “‘Nobody's Daughter’ 
at Wyndham’s Theatre, in London, Frank 
Curzon and Gerald du Maurier have select- 
ed a new four-act play by Leon M. Lion 
and Malcolm Cherry, who have provision- 
ally named their piece “Mr. Jarvis.” It 
tells a story of a political conspiracy in 
which the Old Pretender is the central fig- 
ure. 


Louis Waller will soon appear as Mare 
Antony in the forum scene of “Ju ius 
Cesar.” which he is to produce at the Pal- 
jladium in London. The London music halls 
seem to be able to get all the real drama 
they want. 


The publication of “The Plays of Thomas 
| Love Peacock” (David Nutt), some fifty 
| years after the author’s death, does, as the 
| editor, A. B. Young, observes in his preface, 
|eall for explanation. Not only have the 
| three plays now given to the public never 
| before been printed, but their very existence 
|has been known to few. In 1903 the Brit- 
|ish Museum bought a number of Peatock’s 
| MSS. from Mrs. Edith Clarke, among them 
being these dramas in the author’s own 
handwriting. The first of these, “The Dilet- 
tanti,” a comedy somewhat in the manner of 
Goldsmith, was probably written some time 
about 1814. The second, “The Circle of 
Loda,” a romantic drama in blank verse, 
may have come from the same period, or 
a little later; the influence of Ossian is 
marked, and the editor surmises that the 
plot bears a veiled allusion te the desertion 
of Harriet Westbrook, by Shelley, and the 
transference of his affections to Mary God- 
win. The third play, “The Three Doctors,” 
is a musical comedy, and shows analogies 
with “Headlong Hall” and “Melincourt.” 
“The Circle of Loda” is of no special inter- 
est, but the two comedies are full of the wit 
and boisterous humor that give so piquant 
a relish to Peacock’s novels, and they are 
constructed more compactly than the novels. 
By their very compactness, they lose that 
joyous discursiveness which is, perhaps, the 





chief charm of the Peacockian manner, but 
they are delightful bits of nonsense in their 
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own way, and their publication was more | 


than justifiable. Scattered through the 
plays there are a number of songs that 
compare well with those in the tales. The 
following, from “The Dilettanti,” may be 
quoted as an example: 

With knights, and maids, and loves, and arms, 
And countless deeds, and war's alarms, 

Our mystic song the hearer charms, 

While the ev'ning bells ring merrily. 

Of magic groves and vales we sing; 

Of Merlin, ang the Elfin-king, 

Of sprites that o’er the witch-grass spring, 

While the ev'’ning bells ring merrily. 

Of deep enchantments strange and strong, 

Of sweetest notes of fairy song, 

That float the haunted air along, 

While the ev'ning bells ring merrily. 

Henry Bryan Binns, the author of biog- 
raph'es of Lincoln and Whitman, has writ- 
ten a drama, entitled “The Adventure.” 
This is to be produced in London at an early 


date. It will be published on February 15 
by B. W. Huebsch. 

George Porto-Riche, the author of 
“L’Infidéle,” “L’Amoureuse,” and “Le 
Passé,” who was very prominent on the 
French stage in the last quarter of the 


nineteenth century, but who has been silent 
for ten years, has now come to the front 
again at the Paris Renaissance with an- 
other of his dramas of passion, entitled 
“Le Vieil Homme,” or “The Old Adam.” A 
printer and publisher, Michel Fontanet, in 
order to avoid the temptations of Paris. 
and to allay the only too reasonable jeal- 
ousy of his devoted wife, Thérése, has es- 
tablished himself at Grenoble, where, for a 
time, he lives peacefully with his wife, his 
son Augustin, a romantic boy in his teens, 
and his father-in-law, who, although a 
prominent figure in the play, has nothing 
to do with the main plot. Comparative 
peace prevails in the household until the 
arrival upon the scene of a certain fasci- 
nating Madame Allin, a coquette by nature. 
who is allowed to gain a footing as a friend 
of the family. The boy, Augustin, of whom 
she makes a plaything, is soon madly in 
leve with her, and it is not long before the 
elder Fontanet also falls under her spell. 
Thérése is the prey at once of the fiercest 


Musie 





The Pianoforte and Its Music. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

Although Mr. Krehbiel asserts on the 
first page of his new book that in writ- 
ing it he was “more desirous to instruct 
than to entertain,” he has nevertheless 
deigned here and there to introduce an 
anecdote or a page or two of details re 
garding social conditions, like thoce to 
vhich he devoted his “Music and Man- 
rers in the Classical Period.” For the 
rest his monograph might bear the sub 
title, “Chapters of Musical History.” It 
is a study of the origin and develop 
ment of the pianoforte, the music com- 
posed for it, and the performers who, in 
the concert halis, brought that music 
home to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the people. It is shown clearly 
how the manufacturer, and 
performer were fellow-agents in the evo- 
lution of pianoforte music from the days 
of the earliest players of clavichords 
and harpsichords to the great virtuosi 
of our day; in other words, how, at 
first, the composers as well as the per 
formers were hampered by the primi- 
tive condition of the instruments, and 
how, in course of time, their desires led 
the makers to improve them. 

Undoubtedly the best pianos now 
made are of American manufacture. The 
frontispiece of this volume is a picture 
of one of the only two now existent in- 
struments made by Cristofori (the first 
real pianofortes, i. instruments on 
which one could play loud or softly at 
will); this instrument is housed in the 


{ ompos er, 


6... 


|Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
|York. Mr. Krehbiel 
| the changes in mechanism and aspect of 
pianos from the time when this was 


briefly describes 


conjugal jealousy and maternal anxiety. In| made in 1720, to the epoch of the per- 


her despair, for the sake of the boy, she | 


appeals to Madame Allin to persuade Fon- 
tanet to go to Paris alone, for a few days, 
that the boy may have an interval of peace. 
The agreement is made, but meanwhile Au- 
gustin makes a declaration of his passion, 
and is repulsed in kindly fashion by 
Madame Allin, who gives him some sound 
advice, All might be well, but unhappily 
Fontanet will not depart without a fare- 
well interview with his enslaver, and the 
boy, becoming aware of this meeting, des- 
perately goes off into the hills, in a flerce 
thunderstorm, and commits suicide. The 
story is said to be told with great insight, 
skill, eloquence, and sincerity, but it is not 
a pretty one. The French critics say that 
it betrays the influence of Ibsen, and cer- 


tainly the manner of the final catastrophe. 


is suggestive of the Norwegian’s habit of 
mind. Much of the success of the play is 
attributed to the excellence of the acting 
of M. Tarride and Madame Simone, as the 
husband and wife. 
Augustin, was entrusted to an actress, 
whose evident femininity—as one would 
think might easily have been foreseen—was 
entirely destructive of all illusion in the 
love scencs. 


The part of the boy, | 


fected American grand. The medizeval 


|precursors of the real pianoforte also 


are described. Turning to the compos- 
|ers, the author devotes chapters to the 
| earliest Clavier Music, The English Vir- 
iginalists, French and Italian Clavecin- 
jists, The German School: Bach and 
|'Handel, Classicism and the Sonata, 
|Beethoven, The Romantic School, Na- 
|tional Schools. Part III attempts the 
‘task of summing up in thirty-four pages 
what should be said about the great 
|players from Bach to Rubinstein and 
|Hans von Biilow—a task, it is needless 
|to say, impossible of satisfactory execu- 
|tion in so short a space. 

| A famous German author some years 
ago wrote a history of music in which 
he enlarged so much on the early peri- 
ods that he had not space enough left 
for the more interesting and tmportant 
later epochs. “The Pianoforte and its 
Music” has the same defect. Doubtless 
nine-tenths of its readers would have 
been glad if the long chapters on the 
‘earliest Clavier Music and the English 
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virginalists had been shortened to make 
room for a few pages on the playing of 
Paderewski, D'Aibert, Hofmann, Busoni, 
and others; or some details regarding 
the pieces of living composers like De 
bussy and Ravel, who are disposed of 


with the grammatically Debussyan re- 
mark that “chief of the younger men 
who in small descriptive pieces marvel- 
lous for finish of harmonic detail and 
intervallic novelty are Claude Achille 
Debussy, born in 18f2, and Maurice 
Ravel, born in 1875." It is also likely 
that readers of a book which devotes 
six pages to Clementi, Dussek, and 
Cramer, who have” “disappeared from 
our concert-rooms,” ould have been 
glad to have more than fifteen lines 
about MacDowell’s pieces f piano 

hich are not only the best composed 
in America, but, with the exception of 
Grieg’s, the best compored any vher 
since Chopin. 

In Mr. Krehbiel’s opinion, the best 
piano music since Schumann that of 
Brabms—an opinion wuaich probably 
two or three per cent. of his readers 
will share. Few of them will begrudge 
Reethoven a whole chapter of thirty- 


three pages, for he is one of the great 
est composers for pianoforte, though not 
half as important in this fleld as Chopin, 
or, from some points of view, Liszt, two 
innovators who are disposed of 
more briefly. Beethoven has suffered 
from the too extravagant praise of his 
friends, who have too persistently ignor- 
ed the greater poetical tenderness of 
Chopin and others. Beethoven himself 
knew his limitations better than they 
and was frank in his confession of them. 
In 1802 he said to Krumpfholz: “I am 
not satisfied with my works up-to-date”; 
and years later, as Ries and others re- 
ported, he disliked playing his own 
pianoforte pieces. Some of the Bee- 
thoven sonatas are among the greatest 
works written for piano, but many are 
becoming obsolete. J. S. Shedlock, in 
his admirable book, “The Pianoforte 
Sonata,” shows more discrimination 
than most of the Beethovenites. “To sug. 
gest,” he remarks, “that any one of 
Beethoven's thirty-two should be remov- 
ed out of its place would now sound flat 
blasphemy; but art progresses, and 
some even now are falling into obliv- 
ion.” This could not be said of Chop- 
in’s pieces; hardly any of them have 
suffered from the lapse of time. They 
excel Beethoven’s in wealth of melodic 
invention, in harmonic and modulatory 
originality, in idiomatic pianistic style, 
and in coherence of ‘form. Mr. Kreh- 
biel speaks scornfully of those who de« 
preciate the large forms, and he com- 
pares a sonata or symphony to a ca- 
thedral: but if cathedrals were as loose. 
ly, as incoherently, put together as 
sonatas and symphonies are, the first 
gale would blow them into ruins. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
did not realize that Chopin is the sun 


much 
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are eleven illustrations. 





Maurice Renaud will give his second song 
* recital at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 7. 

Lilli Lehmann’s voice resists the effect of 
time A few weeks ago she appeared at 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna in “Fidelio” 
and “Don Giovanni” with the usual suc- 
cess 


Handel has never been so popular in Ger- 
“Bel- 
Leipzig performance 


England. His oratorio 


its first 


as in 
had 
this winter. 


many 
sazar” 


In commemoration of the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Prof. Arthur Nikisch’s first ap- 
pearance as conductor in Russia, the Kus- 


sewltzky concert committee in Moscow ar 


ranged an extra concert to be given under 
The programme was entirely 
devoted to compositions by Tchaikovsky, and 
Herr 
is considered un- 
rivalled as an interpreter of Tchaikovsky's 
tremendous ovations, Ad- 
gifts were 
No foreign 
artist has probably ever been accorded such 
country, 


his direction, 


included the Pathétique. 


Nik 


Symphonie 


sch, who in Russia 


music, received 
dresses, laurels, and valuable 
sent from all parts of Russia. 
a of that 
says the London Musical Times 


rhe 


tribute admiration in 


five volumes of the 


Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
clans” comprise nearly 4,000 pages whica 
contain about 4,000,000 words by 184 writers. 


ated 
of this edition 
well-known 
ith Richard 
contributor 


editor 


in a 
Fuller Maitland, in- 

and able 

Strauss, 


declined 


vited a 
but the 


the 


deal v pro- 


pose ! 


hearing “Salome.” 
A rt 

A s«ccond exhibition of the Senefelder 
Club in London promises well for the re- 
vival of lithography as an art. Every 
effort was made to insure this revival 
ome ten years or so ago, when the cen- 
tenary of Senefelder was celebrated in 
Paria, but with no very practical results 
A number of distinguished artists pro- 
duced distinguished lithographs, but only 
in a few cases were collectors, dealers, 
and publishers interested, and the art 
languished for the want of necessary 
patronage. Artists have always been in- 


terested, for there is no more autographic 
method for the multiplication of.their de- 
>. 


which all pianoforte music re- 
volves, quite as much as Schubert is the 
sun in the world of song; to be regret- 
ted also that, instead of devoting a page 
to what he justly calls the “metaphori- 
rhapsody” of Lenz and others on 
Liszt, he did not give space to citing the 
instructive remarks of 
Rudolph Breithaupt on Liszt's planistic 
of 
Schubert, the author writes sympatheti- 
remarks on the piano 
Handel are admira- 
bly to the point; so are those on Schu- 
The 
writer’s erudition is manifested by the 
oftering of much by-the-way curious in- 
formation in text and footnotes. There 


new edition of 


London journal that the 
musician to 


task after 





ation 
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‘The N 


signs, but artists cannot live on their own | John Copley, who gets from the stone a 


personal interest alone. 


pil Gallery, 
delightful an art hailed it with joy, 
also with fear that 
might be the last. 


its second year shows itself to be, if any- 
thing, stronger than ever, and its second | 
more | 


exhibition is 


remarkable than the first. 


in the same gallery 


stricting 


Some of the British exhibitors do not be- 
long to the club, and not only do many 
the work of 
artists long since dead is included. As a/| 
in 
Almost everything 
that the artist can do on the stone, almost 
everything that he can obtain from it, is 
There are the direct, sugges- 
Manet 
for | 
the other extreme the 
worked-out effects of light and atmosphere | 
Willette can) 
be seen in a cartoon the meaning of which | 
leaps to the eye, and Henri de Groux in| 
that whatever hor- 
rors he may have wished to convey vanish | 


foreigners contribute, but 


the collection 
variety. 


consequence, gains 


breadth and 


represented. 
tive, almost short-hand 
La Guerre Civile, 
instance, and at 


notes by 
and La Barricade, 


by Signac and Emil Claus. 


designs so intricate 


When the Sene-| 
felder Club was organized a year ago and| White does not often give. 
gave a remarkable exhibition at the Gou-| 
everybody who cared for so 
but 
the first exhibition 
However, the club in| 


The club has) 
the good sense to realize that it can but | 
lose by insularity in art, or even by re-| 
its show entirely to members. discussion by Dr. Steinmann of the por- 


in the endeavor to unravel the tangle of 


figures and lines. 
be 
with 
well 


Anquetin and Steinlen. 


represented in 


and the elaborate flowers 


ing, 


color in Whistler's exquisite 


as 
but carry 
a painting, 
mate possibilities of the medium. 


prints, 


There are good things too from America: a 
portrait by Albert Sterner, two figure stud- 
ies and a church interior, with extraordi- 
nary effects obtained from brilliant touches 
of color, by McLure Hamilton; and a series 
of Niagara by Joseph Pen- 
nell, some of which, it may be interesting 
to note, have been already bought by the 
and | 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, together | 
prints in the collec- 


of drawings 


British government for the Victoria 


with several other 
tion. It is this official recognition in a 
country officially indifferent to 


the en- 


And Fautin-Latour can 
contrasted with Veber, Louis Legrand 
Germany is 
the careful but sim- 
ple studies of mountain forms by Sauter, | 
by Fréulein 
Lange, wonderful examples of color print- 
which give not a mere suggestion of 
little 
it as far almost as in| 
and never beyond the legiti- 


richness and color that pure black-and- 
Other prints 
are interesting for other reasons. But 
enough have been mentioned to explain 
the importance of the exhibition, and the 
|loss it would be if an art with such pos- 
| sibilities, of which the artist is so ready 
|to avail himself, were allowed to disap- 
pear for want of recognition. Because 
commercial lithography is guilty of atro- 
jcities, it does not follow that artistic 
lithography must pay the penalty. 


The Monatshefte for January contains a 


|trait which he discovered of Queen Char- 
|lotte, George III’s consort, painted by 
Gainsborough. The portrait is now in the 
possession of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 


“Cathedral Churches of England’ (Dut- 
field), by Helen Marshall Pratt, is a guide- 
book so concise and clearly arranged that 
it might well find a place in the pedes- 
trian’s knapsack. It is based upon a thor- 
ough study of the churches and the litera 
|ture concerning them, and includes essays 
on the development of Gothic architecture 
and stained glass in England, a  biblio- 
graphy, and itineraries, The usual instruc- 
|tions to the reader as to what he shall or 
shall not admire are wisely omitted; and 
it is a pity that the small reproductions of 
commonplace photographs were not left out, 
| too. 


Mabel Tuke Priestmzn, 
published by McClurg & Co. under the 
titles “Artistic Homes” and “Handicrafts 
|in the Home,” has made “copy” of several 
houses of the improved kind now building 
in many American suburbs, and of some 
of the revived arts and crafts which are 
in evidence wherever two or three are met 
together at a woman's club. Mrs. Priest- 
man is an art writer, not an art critic. 
With never a smart saying or neatly turned 
‘antithesis she tells a story that is almost 
demurely unaffected. “A house of simple 
colonial design, of good architecture, and 
well adapted for the suburbs or country, 
has been built in Germantown,” is her way 
ot beginning a book. No philosophical pre- 
face is deemed necessary, no introduction 
to expose the reaction of the American man 
on his problems of shelter and domestic 
‘enjoyment. This kind of treatment, sketchy 
land suggestive, is directly opposite to that 
‘of a vast German treatise on the American 


in two volumes 


couragement of art that is one of the house which has lately appeared. Most of 


most promising signs of the success of 
Herkomer, Mrs. Priestman are of Philadelphia. The 


the club and its exhibitions. 
who has talked a great deal of the new 
process invented by him—though it is not 
easy for the modern lithographer to in- 
vent anything in which he was not anti- 
cipated by Senefelder—shows several 
prints which, whatever the merit of the 
process, have a dulness, a heaviness cu- 
riously inappropriate when the chief at- 
traction of lithography to the artist is the 
chance it gives him for spontaneity and 
directness of expression, In the series by 
©. H. Shannon a most delicate and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the medium is 
revealed, but little is to be said about his 
work that has not been said already. 
There are portraits by F. EB. Jackson, 


‘the houses described and illustrated by 


jhandicraft book is one which, while it in- 
_vites criticism of its haphazardness in the 
‘selection of arts and crafts, will be useful 
|to many amateur and semi-professional 
|workers. This is the day of “art crafting 
in metal,” as an ingenious advertising 
writer phrases it-—of high school ceramics 
‘and sanatorium mat-making. With desira- 
ble definiteness as regards the tools and 
materials needed, the costs and the pro- 
cesses possible for beginners, Mrs. Priest- 
man describes several metal crafts, wood 
and chip carving, leather work, pyrography, 
hand-woven rugs, raffia needlework, and 
other occupations at which busy bands may 





turn an honest dollar, and which nowadays 


who has mastered the technique of the give pleasurable employment to the hands 


art most thoroughly. But of all the Brit- 


of not a few of the Idle rich. Omissions of 


ish members not one is so striking as' some rather popular pursuits will be noted. 
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? ' 
The Guild of St. Dunstan, for example, recent tasks was the illustrating of an edi- 


might justly complain that there is no 
chapter devoted to ecclesiastical art. The 
vogue of the hand-wrought picture and 
mirror frames is not considered. Some of 
the arts taken up—as pyrography—have, 
unfortunately, been so vulgarized that heavy 
responsibility rests on the author who en- 
courages further incursions into an over- 
worked field. The volume, nevertheless, 
deserves commendation for its sincerity. 


The definitive catalogue of the etchings 
and mezzotints of Sir Seymour Haden, who 
died not long ago, has just appeared, in an 
edition limited to 225 copies, with the title, 
“The Engraved Work of Sir Francis Sey- 
mour Haden, P.R.E., an illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue, by H. Nazeby Har- 
rington. With 109 plates, containing repro- 
ductions of 250 etchings.” (Liverpool: 
Henry Young & Sons.) As the title indi- 
cates, Mr. Harrington has followed the ex- 
cellent plan of giving a reproduction of 
each print catalogued, a plan to which the 
works of Rovinski (on Rembrandt), Delteil, 
H. J. Hubert (on Israels), and others have 
already accustomed us. In the case of 
unique or rare impressions the locale is 
noted, in which category the New York 
Public Library often appears, as it pos- 
sesses the only noteworthy public collec- 
tion of the English etcher’s work. 


Dr. Arvanitopoulos has had another suc- 
cessful season of excavations at Pagas@ in 
Thessaly, where he has cleared the second 
tower, which was found to have been filled 
with rubbish containing a number of paint- 
ed Greek gravestones. About one hundred 


such gravestones were brought to light, 
some of them in an excellent state of pre-| 


servation, of which the following are the 
most important: A stele of Aristoxydes of 
Keios, representing a warrior greeting a 
youth ; 


| tion of Rudyard Kipling’s books. He made 
| bas-reliefs in clay and photographs of these 
| were reproduced as illustrations. He was 
the author of “Beast and Man in India,” 
which appeared twenty years ago. 

John MacWhirter, the painter, who died 
in London on Saturday, was born near Edin- 
burgh seventy-four years ago. As a painter 
of landscapes, a master of detail and tech- 
nique, and as a scholar of botany, geology, 
and the natural sciences, Mr. MacWhirter 
for more than half a century had been con- 
sidered one of the leading lights of the Eng- 
lish scientific and art worlds. Honors were 
conferred upon him continuously from the 
time he was twenty-five years old, when he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, to 1894, when he was enrolled 
in the Royal Academy. The first of his 
landscapes, for which he was far famed 
was exhibited in 1869. It was entitled “Loch 
Coruisk, Isle of Skye.” Other famous paint- 
ings were “Lady of the Woods.” 1876; “The 
Three Graces,” 1878; “The Track of the 
Hurricane,” “The Sleep That is Among the 
Lonely Hills,” 1896, and “A Monarch.” He 
wrote “Landscape Painting in Water Col- 
| ours.” 

Jules Maciet, vice-president of the Union 
Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, and president 
of the Société des Amis du Louvre, and 
a great patron of art, died recently, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

The death is announced from Stuttgart 
of the painter, Hermann Pleuer, who is 
best known for his “Farewell,” “Amen,” 
a series of “Moonlight Nights,” and “Rail- 
way Scenes.” 

The French miniaturist, Madame Camille 
| Isabert, is dead, at the ripe age of eighty- 
eight. 


one of Klemene, the daughter of |= 


Agathokles, representing an altar with a) 


serpent; one of Lycoleon of Angea, with a 
feast of the dead; and one of Paulos, son 
of Artemidoros, with a beautifulrepresenta- 
tion of an anthemion. 

John Lockwood Kipling, father of Rud- 
yard Kipling, died at his home at Tisbury, 
England, last Sunday. Known in this coun- 
try as the illustrator of his son’s books, he 
was by profession an architectural sculp- 
tor. He spent most of his life in India, and 
he won considerable renown not only there, 
but in England, through his artistic knowl- 
edge and his deftness in execution. He 
was born in Pickering, England, in 1837. 
His father was the Rev. Joseph Kipling. He 
received his art education at the South 
Kensington Institution. With two asso- 
ciates, he was chosen to direct an art 
school which it was proposed to found at 
Bombay. The successful carrying out of 
this plan marked the beginning of modern 
art education in India. Lockwood Kipling 
remained in direction of the Bombay School 
of Art until 1875. He left Bombay for La- 
hore, where he established the Mayo Art 
School, a monument of the government to 
the memory of Lord Mayo. Later he was 
appointed to a more notable position, that 
of curator of the Lahore Museum, an insti- 
tution devoted to the collection of all varie- 
ties of native art and curiosities. The mu- 
seum grew greatly in the years of his con- 
nection with it. He managed the Indian 
exhibit at the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 


Finance 
INTERESTING REMINIS- 
CENCB. 


The circumstances which bring men 
itegether in the large operations of 
finance, and the necessary reserve and 
secrecy which surround their joint un- 


SOME 


dertakings, render it always improbable 


and usually impossible that, even when 
a piven episode or a given career is 
‘closed, any one who was personally as- 
isociated with it should give to the read- 
jing public his frank recollections and 
impressions. High financiers do not 
‘keep diaries which may be published for 
isubsequent generations, as is sometimes 
ithe habit of participants in the secrets 
\of diplomacy. If they write letters, the 
recipient usually has @s good reasons 
for safeguarding them as the writer has. 
Personal testimony of such men on such 
subjects is usually to be had only under 
the probe of courts or legislative com- 
|mittees, and in that case, it is apt to 
|be a version of the episode distorted by 
jthe wish to twist it into defence, apol- 
ogy, or denial. 

Otto H. Kahn, a close personal agso- 
ciate of the late Edward H. Harriman 


tion in London in 1886. One of his most|during the spectacular episodes of the 


decade past, and a member of the bank- 
ing house which had most to do with 
financing his undertakings, set an in- 
teresting precedent, in an address last 
week, by discussing these very episodes 
and by frankly summarizing Harri- 
man’s character and methods in connec- 
tion with them. The character sketch is 
of interest in itself—not less so from 
the fact that the really conspicuous 
part of Harriman’s career did not begin 
until he was nearly fifty years of age, 
and occupied barely a decade before it 
was terminated by his death. Mr. Kahn, 
in his reminiscence, lays particular 
stress on two essential qualities in this 
interesting financial career—the “sheer 
persistency” of Harriman, in refusing to 
abandon any purpose on which he had 
set out until it was achieved, and the 
extraordinary power which he exerted 
over the will of other men, in dictating 
policies and actions. Mr. Kahn recalls 
his first recollection of Harriman when, 
fourteen years ago, the then compara- 
tively unknown promoter sought to in- 
terest the powerful banking house in a 
business proposition. The request was 
declined. Harriman’s answer was: “I 
am dead tired this afternoon, and no 
good any more. I'll tackle you 
again to-morrow, when I am fresh. I’m 
bound to convince you, and to get you 
to come along.” And he did so. 


When Harriman entered the board of 
the reorganized Union Pacific—not then 
as the reorganizer, but as a newcomer 
in the company—he was regarded by his 
colleagues, men long identified with the 
company, with reserve if not unfriendli- 
ness. Yet “within one short year,” Mr. 
Kahn (himself a member of the Union 
Pacific board) remarks, Harriman “had 
placed himself at the head of the board 
and become the ruling spirit, the dom- 
inating force, of the enterprise.” When 
Ryan in 1905 bought control of the 
Equitable Life from young Hyde, Harr!t- 
man deraanded u half interest, which 
was publicly refused. Yet it became 
known, after Harriman’s death in 1909, 
that in this, too, he had had his way 

In 1898, starting out on a tour of in 
spection of the Union Pacific, of which 
he had just been elected chairman, he 
| telegraphed back to the directors asking 
authority to buy some $25,000,000 of 
| new equipment and materials. The 
|board resisted; predictions of a renew- 
ed lapse into insolvency were made In 
lit. Harriman returned, and the board 
| ylelded; indeed, he had gone so far as 
|to contract beforehand for part of the 
;requisite purchases, on his individual 
responsibility. To this reminiscence of 
Mr. Kahn it may be added that, within 
less than four years, the board had au- 
thorized Harriman, as its chairman, to 
“borrow such sums of money as may be 
required for the uses of this company, 
and to execute in the name and in be- 
half of this company a note or notes 
for the amount so borrowed.” This re- 
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markably broad power was exercised on 
one occasion, to the extent of $75,000,- 
000, to buy up shares of half a dozen 
other railways, east and west of the 
Mississippi, on the basis of bank loans 
to the Union Pacific or its subsidiaries. 


As a final sidelight on this aspect of 
Harriman’s individuality, Mr. Kahn 
adds that “if a fight was on somewhere, 
whether it was his or not, he itched to 


He was a born fighting 
genius, and had he lived in an earlier 
age, he probably would have ranked 
amongst those who with their swords 
carved kingdoms for themselves out of 


be in it. 


the map of Europe and founded dynas- 
ties It is no mere phrase to 
say that he never knew the meaning of 
‘fear’—elther physical or moral.” The 
remarkabie fact about this is that he 
was a man of frail physique, feeble 


health, and far from impressive bear- 
ing. 

The evidence which Mr. Kahn pro- 
duces of the genius for practical rail- 
administration which Harriman 
possessed, is entirely convincing; in- 
deed, that genius has long received full 
recognition from people familiar with 
the subject, and is likely, as time goes 
on, to receive increasing recognition. 
The conspicuous leaders in the finance 
of the period were as a rule men whose 
particular achievements were the buy- 
ing up of competing corporations at ex- 
travagant prices, and the successful “un- 
loading” on the public of the huge mass 
of paper securities created. Harriman, 
too, was a master of the expedients of 
issuing paper and inflating values; he 
was, indeed, a far more aggressive lead- 
er of Stock Exchange speculation than 
his competitors; but none of them left 


way 


such marks of constructive achievement | 
of a sound industrial character on the) 


history of the corporations. Most of 
them left In the wake of their careers a 


series of shattered markets, undigested | 
‘making friends of the rival financiers 


securities, and companies waterlogged 
with excessive capitalization. Whether 
the autocratic power, obtained and ex- 
ercised by Harriman through these high 
qualities, was always used in the inter- 
ests of the community and for the best 
good of sound finance, is a different 
question. The fight of 1901 over the 
Northern Pacific, for example, is ex- 
plained by Mr. Kahn, as it has been ex- 
plained by others, as having been plan- 
ned only in defence of the vital inter- 
ests of the Union Pacific property. This 
means that, rather than let the North- 
ern Pacific keep control of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy (which that 
company and the Great Northern had 
juet bought) Harriman resolved to buy 
the $150,000,000 Northern Pacific itself. 
He did this through borrowing prodig- 
jous sums on ('nton Pacific’s credit and 
using the proceeds in the open market, 
in competition with the bids of the Mor- 
gan Interest. 

That the rash undertaking did not) 


. 
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end in the disaster which such proced- | measure a result of their financial ex- 
ures usually invite, was due to excep-|ploits of 1906, under his leadership. 
tional economic conditions of the day;| The concluding words of this review 
but the example was mischievous and | of Harriman’s career by his former col- 
demoralizing in the extreme. As for| league and friend will probably come 
the necessity of that contest, Mr. Kahn | closer to expressing the sober judgment 
is careful only to say that the terms of of the community at large regarding 
peace “gave to the other side the appear- | this ten-year episode: 

ance of victory,” and ascribes even this| I have said that he came to hold a greater 
to Harriman’s self-restraint. He prob-| power in the railroad world than is likely 
ably refers to the lodging of the shares | ever to be held again by any one man. In 
of both contestants in the Northern Se-/ this remark I had reference not only to the 

















curities holding company. But that 


company was three years later dissolv-| 
| ticular combination in our industrial finan- 


ed by the Supreme Court; the shares 
were distributed; the Morgan party re- 


ceived a majority of Northern Pacific | 


stock, and, with the fight over for good 
and the Union Pacific loaded with $83,- 
000,000 new debt, control of the Bur- 
lington remained, and has ever since 
remained, exactly where it was when 
the fight began. 

Perhaps even more open to discussion 
is Mr. Kahn’s interpretation of the 
events of 1906 and 1907, when Harri- 
man came in for a very large share of 
public denunciation. His account of the 
matter is that a plot had been organiz- 
ed, in circles of high finance, whose mem- 
bers smarted with hatred and jealousy 
of Harriman, to ruin the ambitious 
Union Pacific chieftain. As a first step, | 
the plotters poisoned President Roose- 
velt’s mind against Harriman. The In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission’s inves-| 
tigation followed; then the Alton inves-| 
tigation. Harriman’s associates began 
to desert him; the public denounced him 
as a law-breaker; his own friends ad- 
vised him to resign his railway offices 
and leave the country. 

As to the existence of such a plot to 
ruin a troublesome antagonist, Mr. 
Kahn’s testimony may easily be accept- 
ed. Such an incident would have been 
no novelty in Wall Street, and Harri- 
man had never troubled himself with 


whose preserves he invaded. But the 
crux of the question is whether Harriman 
was or was not himself to blame for the 
situation in which he found himself. Un- 
biassed inquiry will, in our opinion, de- | 
cide that he was. No matter who in- | 
stigated the Government inquiry into. 
Harriman’s use of Union Pacific’s re-| 
sources in 1906, it ought to have been | 


investigated. A railway executive who, | 
at the top of a wild Stock Exchange | 
speculation, not only plunges his com-| 
pany’s entire cash surplus into stocks | 
of other railways, but bonds his com- 
pany for $75,000,000 to continue the dar- 
ing performance, was a proper subject 
for such Investigation. Mr. Kahn ad- 
mits that this was a “serious mistake,” 
and it certainly was. Furthermore, 
there is now no doubt whatever that 
the extremely embarrassing situation in 
which some powerful capitalists of the 
Harriman group were found as the pan- 
fe of 1907 approached, was in no small 












|'very exceptional combination of qualities 
in him—I know of no parallel to this par- 


cial history—but even more to the fact that 
his death coincided with what appears to 
be the ending of an epoch in our economic 
development. His career was the embodi- 
ment of unfettered individualism. For bet- 
ter or for worse—personally, I believe for 
better, unless we go too far and too fast— 
the people appear determined to put limits 
and restraints upon the exercise of eco- 
nomic power and overlordship, just as in 
former days they put limits and restraints 
upon the absolutism of rulers. Therefore, 
I believe, there will be no successor to Mr. 


Harriman; there will be no other career 
like his. 
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